. are only a little higher than 
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MOUNT HOOD, OREGON. 





He who has not seen the great snow peaks of 
the Cascade Range knows nothing of the grand- 
est features of American mountain scenery. All 
mountains in the East sink into insignificance 
when contrasted with these gigantic domes and 
pyramids of eternal snow. There are higher 
peaks in the Alps, but none as impressive, be- 
cause the lofty Alpine summits rise from the 
central backbone of the continent of Europe, and 


the chain above which they 
tower, whereas the peaks of 
the Pacific Northwest stand 
out solitary and alone, within 
a few miles from the tidal 
waters of the ocean. Their 
apparent height is therefore 
greater than that of Mount 
Blanc or Monta Rosa. 

Our picture on this page 
gives an admirable sketch of 
Mount Hood, as seen from the 
Columbia River, near Va - 
couver. The height of this 
monarch of Oregon mountains 
is 11,025 feet—about a thousand 
less than that of Mount Ta- 
coma, Washington Territory. 
Its form somewhat resembles 
that of the Matterhorn, in 
Switzerland, but the summit 
is less sharp. The ascent has 
frequently been made, and is 
not difficult for good climbers. 

Mount Hood is the pride of 
the Portland people. From the 
heights back of the city the 
white summits of Tacoma, 
Adams, St. Helens and Jeffer- 
son, canalso be seen, but Hood 
is nearer, and most of the resi- 
dence streets command a view 
of its dazzling pyramid stand- 
ing boldly out against the 
western sky. The writer will 
never forget the pleasure en- 
joyed sitting on the veranda of 
the house of a hospitable 
friend in Portland in the per- 
fect June weather, and watch- 
ing the sunset hues come and 
go on the sides and crest of 
this magnificent mountain. First the pure, 
gleaming white of the snow was tinged with a 
faint roseate flush, which grew deeper and 
deeper, until all the pyramid seemed aglow with 
ruddy flame. Then the color slowly faded into 
the most ravishing opalescent tints, which in turn 
shaded off into blue, as the night came on. The 
whole valley was wrapped in darkness long be- 
fore the mountain ceased to glow with the 
reflected sunlight. An hour later the moon rose, 
and we saw dim in the distant sky the pale ghost 
of the lofty peak looking wan, unsubstantial 
and remote. Mount Hood, like most of the lofty 
peaks of the Cascade Range, is an extinct vol- 
cano. Sometimes it is supposed to be smoking, but 
the smoke-effect is only a cloud. The mountain, 








although about 150 miles from the Pacific Ocean, 
can be discerned in clear weather from the decks 
of ships sailing along the coast of Oregon. Our 


illustration isan engraving published in Harper’s | 


Monthly, and is used by permission of Harper & 
Brothers. 





AN English traveler, in speaking of ladies of 
refinement he had met in the far western frontier, 
one of whom was occupying a house far removed 
from neighbors, having only a negro servant for 


 _ BEY dine e 
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MOUNT HOOD FROM THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


a companion, says: ‘‘It may perhaps be asked if it 
is safe or respectable for ladies to live alone in 
homes so far removed from civilization. In Eng- 
land it might perhaps be doubtful, but it is not 
so in America. It is perfectly safe for any lady 
to travel alone in America, and the wilder the 
country the safer she becomes. In the unsettled 
districts there exists a gallantry among even the 
roughest men which amounts almost to chivalry. 
Women are placed at a high premium, and any 
discourtesy is regarded as a mortal offence. La- 
dies travel here as often without as with gentle- 
men; they go long distances by night and day; 
and although they seem ‘free and easy,’ and 
sometimes even outre to our prim notions, yet the 
slightest sete Poa —— would be resented 
quite as promptly as by the more retiring daugh- 
ters of our own land.” 
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The Columbia Slope, the Big Bend Country 
and the Spokane Country. ° 





BY PROF, E. W. HILGARD. 

Of the four valleys mentioned above, the Ya- 
kima Prairie alone has direct outlet toward the 
Columbia, through the Yakima River. The Kit- 
titas, Atahnam and Moxee, as well as the Kliki- 
tat Valley and Swale, rise to 
eastward toward a water di- 
vide, from the eastern slope of 
which there is a scanty drain- 
age toward the Columbia 
River. Southward of the Ya- 
kima River, covering the space 
between it and the final west- 
ward course of the Columbia, 
lies the extensive undulating 
plateau, commonly, though 
somewhat indefinitely, desig- 
nated as the Klickitat Prairie. 
The Yakima River, after 
traversing the Yakima Prairie 
with a general southeast 
course, strikes an abrupt 
basaltic ridge, rising from 
1,200 to 1,400 feet above its 
level, and then sloping off 
gently toward the cliffs that 
border the Columbia thirty 
miles to southward, it con- 
nects westward with the Swale 
and Valley of the Little 
Klickitat. 

Only the extreme eastern 
and southern portions of this 
plateau have as yet been fully 
explored, and the data re- 
garding its surface, soil and 
adaptation to agriculture are 
as yet very scanty. It has no 
permanent water-courses from 
opposite Wallula westward to 
the heads of Alder Creek. On 
this creek there are flourishing 
settlements, which are rapidly 
extending eastward into the 
prairie. The region is covered 
with bunch grass and sage 
brush, and is now chiefly oc- 
cupied for grazing purposes; 
the soil is said to be deep, and very productive 
when irrigated. The samples examined from 
its eastern and southern edges show an excel- 
lent composition, closely approaching that of 
the Kittitas Valley soils, only containing much 
less of humus or vegetable mold, and on the 
whole somewhat more calcareous. There can 
be no doubt that with irrigation a large pro- 
portion of these plateau lands would be profusely 
productive; as are, at this time, the similar 
lands of the Alder Creek country. The region 
embraces an area of over 1,500 square miles. 

North of the Yakima River, the eastern portion 
of the Yakima Prairie rises gently toward the 
Rattlesnake range of mountains, forming a large 
amount of excellent and ultimately largely irri- 
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gable slope lands. Similar lands lie to northward 
of the range, forming the head of the Moxee and 
part of Rattlesnake valleys. Beyond these rises 
the eastern spur of the Yakima Range; beyond 
which lie the heads of Selah and Cold Creek 
valleys, the latter creek flowing toward the 
Columbia, but sinking shortly after its exit from 
the hill lands. Northward of these, again, rises 
an eastern spur of the Umptannum Range, ter- 
minating in bold bluffs at Priest’s Rapids. North- 
ward of this, in the country drained by Alkali 
and Hudson’s Creek, there appears to be large 
bodies of basaltic plateau and slope lands, with 
abundant bunch-grass pasture and some irrigable 
land; but my information concerning that coun- 
try is extremely scanty. 


A SANDY PLATEAU. 


Between the mountain and slope lands on the 
west, and the Columbia River on the east, there 
lies a broad belt of sandy plateau country, eleva- 
ted about two hundred feet above the Columbia 
River and gradually sloping towards it, known as 
the ‘‘sand hills.” Its surface is slightly rolling, 
few ridges rising twenty to twenty-five feet above 
the general surface. The only definite valley 
within the region so far as known, is that of 
Rattlesnake Creek, running within a mile or two 
of the foot of the range of that name, and ending 
at the vertex of the great (northward) bend of the 
Yakima River. The water, however, sinks within 
from five to seven miles from the spring or sub- 
terranean channel from which it suddenly 
emerges near the foot of the hills, and forms an 
alluvial basin about two miles in length, by one- 
fourth in width, the soil of which is profusely 
fertile, as is indicated by the analysis, as well as 
by the luxuriant growth of sage and bunch grass. 
Cattle range a few miles beyond this last point at 
which water is found during the dry season; but 
although much good pasturage (of bunch grass, 
both stipa and festuca) exists in this region, the 
lack of water thus far prevents its utilization be- 
yond easy reach of either of the two rivers, or 
of Rattlesnake Spring and Creek. The soil is 
throughout very sandy, in some tracts mere drift- 
ing sand, at least at the surface; but the heavy 
growth of sage indicates, that taking its depth 
into account, the soil is one capable of moderate 
productiveness; and it is surprising to find moist- 
ure under the covering of sand at adepth of eight 
or ten inches in July. The portions where the 
drift sand is deep on the surface generally have 
an abundant growth of low prickly pear or cactus 
(opuntia). At depths usually ranging from four 
to ten feet, the sandy soil is underlaid by gravel 
beds, which are occasionally seen rising into 
ridges or ‘“ kames,” with very coarse, but thor- 
oughly water-worn material, mostly various kinds 
of trap rocks, and some granite. The fact that 
the ‘‘ sand” consists largely of these rocks in- 
stead of quartz explains the comparative fertility 
of this hopeless-looking land, which is corrobo- 
rated by the analysis of the soil. Inthe north- 
eastern part of the region, below White Bluffs, 
and generally around the base of the low inter- 
rupted basaltic ridge that reaches from Priest’s 
Rapids, eastward to the Columbia River, there 
are considerable tracts of sand drifts devoid of 
all vegetation. 

PRODUCTIVE BOTTOM LANDS. 


As the rivers are approached, lower terraces 
appear, some of which near the junction are of 
considerable extent, and have a very productive 
soil, while others are underlaid by gravel at a 
shallow depth. Near Priest’s Rapids, and espec- 
ially below that point to White Bluffs, the Colum- 
bia is bordered by bottom land varying from 
three-quarters to over a mile in width, covered 
with sage brush and bunch grass. The soil is 
light, at some points very gravelly, and has 
scarcely been tried under cultivation; but anal- 
ysis shows it to be very productive, it being very 








similar in composition to the soil of the Yakima 
Prairie, and of course easily irrigable from the 
Columbia River above. I have been unable to 
learn anything definite as to the presence or ab- 
sence of bottom land between White Bluffs and 
the Yakima River mouth, save that a strip of 
bottom land, about a mile, was observed by me 
for some distance above the junction, and a 
sample of soil from that tract was found to be 
identical in composition with that taken near 
Priest’s Rapids; and the same is doubtless true of 
the bottom land lying on the east bank of the 
Columbia, between the mouth of Snake Riverand 
Wallula. 

The Yakima River near its mouth meanders in 
a broad bottom over a mile wide, with many 
sloughs and much marshy land. Some of the 
higher land is under cultivation and very produc- 
tive, but most of it is under pasturage. In some 
portions the bottom land is quite strongly alka- 
line, and is covered with a dense growth of grease- 
wood, All of it can no doubt be readily reclaimed, 
and will be highly productive. From the mouth 
of the Yakima to that of the Snake, the bottom 
land on the right bank of the Columbia is rarely 
more than a few hundred yards in width, being 
then bordered by a terrace twenty-five to forty 
feet above the bottom, with a sandy, yet not un- 
productive soil, affording fine bunch grass pasture. 
Further back the country rises into still higher 
terraces, gradually ascending into the Klickitat 
Prairie plateau. Below Wallula, as stated above, 
high basaltic cliffs border the Columbia on both 
sides, and there is little bottom land. 


THE GREAT BEND COUNTRY. 


The region commonly so designated is that 
lying within the loop of the Great Bend of the 
Columbia, or between that river and a line drawn 
from the mouth of Snake River to that of the 
Spokane. It forms a more or less rolling and 
treeless plateau, elevated from 2,000 to 2,500 feet 
above the sea, and therefore from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet above the Columbia River, toward which it 
falls off to a variable extent, though at some 
points abutting against it in high, precipitous 
cliffs reaching nearly to the plateau level. The 
descent is rather gradual toward the south, where, 
opposite Priest Rapids, the plateau breaks off at 
an elevation of only 200 feet above the river, but 
rises to 1,200 at the foot of Saddle Mountain, and 
to 1,000 at White Bluffs, then again sloping off 
toward the mouth of Snake River. The soil of 
these river-ward slopes is similar to that of the 
‘*sand-hills” opposite, as is indicated on the 
map. 

The chief water-course of the Bend country is 
Crab Creek, which heads in the Spokane country, 
about midway between the falls and the mouth 
of the Spokane River, flowing southward to a 
point about eight miles west of Sprague Station, 
on the Northern Pacific Railroad, where it turns 
sharply westward and so continues for about 
sixty miles. It thus divides the Bend region into 
a northern and southern portion; from the latter 
it receives no tributaries, and the region is little 
else than ‘‘ an almost waterless, lifeless desert,” 
with sand-drifts, rocks and alkali, and a few 
tracts of bunch-grass land that would be good 
pastures if water were available. Such is the 
account given of it by the army officers who have 
explored it. The waters of Crab Creek sink and 
reappear to feed Moses Lake, an alkali pool with 
undrinkable water. Beyond Moses Lake the 
water again sinks in the sand, reappearing a few 
miles to southward, and flowing toward the 
eastern end of Saddle Mountain, where it finally 
sinks without reaching the Columbia, so far as 
known, 


THE FERTILE CRAB CREEK REGION. 


The Bend country north of Crab Creek con- 
trasts strikingly with this barren region. From 
it numerous creeks flow towards Crab Creek, 











through a rolling, treeless country waving with 
tall bunch-grass, and with a dun-colored, light, 
fertile soil of great depth. The N. P.R. R. enters 
this region some distance below Ritzville Station, 
and thence in a northwest direction toward Crab 
Creek and north and northeastward to the Spo- 
kane, the rolling bunch-grass land continues to im- 
prove in quality and depth of soil. The Valley of 
Crab Creek, and consequently those of its northern 
tributaries, are deeply cut, the land being highest 
and the soil deepest midway between the streams, 
descending to narrow basaltic plateaus with a 
comparatively shallow soil, that border each 
valley with usually a steep and sometimes pre- 
cipitous descent to the bottoms. The latter are 
frequently impregnated with clkali, and mostly 
have some cottonwood, aspen and birch timber, 
many reedy ponds and meadow tracts, which 
form attractive pasture locations, the flowing 
water being of course quite fresh and potable. 
In many cases (as especially in that of Lake 
Creek), the valley is occupied by a succession of 
lakelets, caused by the resistance of the hard 
benches of basalt to the cutting of channels. As 
the divide on the northern border of the region 
is approached, the valleys become more shallow, 
and the lakelets or ponds lie scattered over the 
surface of the upland, which here also assumes 
partly the character of basaltic plateau, with more 
or less ‘* scab land.” 

A singular feature of the region is the appear- 
ance of the giant rye-grass in tufts visible far 
away against the sky on the highest crests of the 
ridges. It has been stated that in the Yakima 
country this grass is common in the low lands, 
and is commonly supposed to indicate more or 
less alkaliin the soil; while here itis little seen 
in the valleys, but, as just stated, appears on the 
high lands, where no alkali exists. A closer ex- 
amination shows that these tufts of grass are al- 
ways located on ground either heretofore or at 
present occupied by colonies of badgers, which 
have given the ground a most thorough subsoiling 
and tilth. In other words, it shows that the rye- 
grass follows, not the alkali, but moisture; and 
its existence here points the way clearly for the 
operations of the farmer. Cereal crops will grow 
wherever rye-grass will, provided the tillage be 
as deep and thorough as in these badger colonies, 
where moisture can always be found at ten to 
twelve inches depth. The soil is so easily tilled 
that deep plowing is no hardship, and analysis 
shows its composition to several feet depth to be 
almost identical with that of the Yakima Prairie, 
as far west as the divide between Lake Creek and 
Martin’s Hollow, and, according to Lieutenant 
Symons’s descriptions, doubtless to and beyond 
the Grand Couleé*, where bunch-grass also covers 
the higher ground. 

From the culture experiments made near Ritz- 
ville, it appears that the soil does not yield full 
crops until after the third year from the breaking- 
up of the bunch-grass; probably in part becauce 
the tussocks of grass-roots are slow to decay, and 
interfere with the retention of moisture. But it 
is curious to see on the older land green and 
thriving crops, all on the higher ridges, while in 
the smaller valleys, where the soil is shallow, 
nothing can be grown without irrigation. Could 
irrigation water be brought to this plateau, e. g-, 
from the head-waters of the Spokane, it would 
become one of the most profusely productive 
agricultural regions of the territory. As it is, a 
judicious system of dry-farming can doubtless be 
made to yield satisfactory results over the greater 
part of the region north of Crab Creek. 

There being no springs on the higher ground, 
water for domestic use must be obtained from 





*The “‘Couleés” of the northwestern part of the Bend 
region are wide and continuous chasms or valleys bordered 
by precipitous cliffs of basalt, so as to be extremely difficult 
to cross. Their bottom, consisting in the main of loose 
blocks and rubble basalt, of course carries no visible stream, 
and no water seems to issue from them into the Columbia. 
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wells, which usually find water of excellent 
quality in the basalt rock, at depths varying from 
thirty to sixty feet; the lower portion has, of 
course, to be blasted out. Springs in the region 
usually issue from beneath ledges of basalt in the 
lower valleys. A somewhat scanty growth of 
cottonwood, aspen and birch in the bottoms sup- 
plies, thus far, both fuel and fencing material. 
THE SPOKANE COUNTRY. 

This designation is applied to the region lying 
east of the Great 
Bend, and drained 
chiefly by the Spo- 
kane River and its 
southern tributaries, 
including, properly, 
those of Coeur 
d’Aléne Lake, often 
separately named 
the Coeur d’Aléne 
country, as it differs 
from the rest by 
being largely tim- 
bered. Its general 
character is very 
similar in its main 
traits to that of the 
northern part of the 
Great Bend country. 
just described. It is 
a basaltic plateau, 
highest in its north- 
ern part, where runs 
the divide between 
the waters of the 
Spokane and Pa- 
louse rivers. This 
divide slopes off 
rather gently to- 
ward the Palouse, 
while in the lower 
part of the course of 
the Spokane River 


especially, it runs within ten or twelve miles of | 


the latter, and approaching it closely with but a 
slight falling-off, breaks off suddenly, at times in 
precipitous cliffs, 6,700 feet in height, into the 
chasm of the Spokane. The approach to the 
latter is announced by the incoming of pine 
timber, first scattered and then in larger bodies; 
an evidence, with others, of a more abundant 
rain-fall than prevails either in the Great Bend 
orin the Yakima Region. Hence irrigation be- 
comes a less vital 
question. Above 
Spokane Falls 
the plateau re- 
cedes from the 
river in several 
successive _ ter- & 
races, some miles 
apart, and asthe % 
- lake is approach- 
ed the river ap- 
parently gradu- 
ally rises to the 
general level,and 
basalt walls and 
“scab land”* 
disappear from the landscape, giving way to 
gently undulating plains or prairies with a deep 
silty, sometimes gravelly, soil, dark-colored and 
richer in humus (as high as three per cent.) 
than any of the lands of the Bend or Yakima 
country (0:4 to 0.5 per cent. of humus), and 
with an unusually high percentage of phosphoric 
acid. This region (the Hangman’s Creek coun- 
try) is extremely productive; the only drawback 





* This term implies land on which the basalt rock lies at 
orso near the surface that the rock comes up through the 
soil frequently, and the latter can, as a rule, be cultivated 
only in interrupted tracts, and where the rock gives an 
adequate depth of soil. The latter is then often in hillocks 
or ridges, and is intrinsically very rich. 














being the scarcity of springs and the need of 
sinking wells partially into the solid basalt rock. 
| Scattered timber occurs in the valley of Hang- 
| man’s Creek, but solid bodies occur on the slope 





| towards Lake Coeur d’Aléne; and on the east 
| tributaries of that lake, St. Joseph’s and Coeur 
d’Aléne rivers, there are fine bodies of timber, 
| while the valley or bottom lands are very low and 
| liable to flooding meadow lands, and have, by the 
thoughtfulness of army officers, been seeded to a 





A SALMON 
considerable extent with timothy grass, which 
grows luxuriantly, even ascending the slopes. 
The lake being included within the Indian Reser- 
vation, little cultivation has been attempted; but 
the analysis of the soils indicates a very high de- 
gree of fertility. 

HEAVY GROWTH OF BUNCH GRASS. 
The country lying between Deep Creek and 
Cottonwood Springs has soils not unlike those of 
the Hangman’s Creek region, rich in humus, and 


FISHERY ON THE COLUMBIA. 





A SALMON. 


shows a growth of bunch grass so rank and dense 
as to impede walking, and make an abundant cut 
of hay. Here the uplands themselves are slightly 
impregnated with alkali, as is shown by the pecu- 
liar dark rings wherever a water-puddle evapo- 
rates, and by the moisture apparent in the soil 
every morning, from the absorption of the dew. 


There are a few upland ponds or glades filled with | 
| falls of the Willamette and watch the tremendous 


| efforts of the great shining silver-scaled fish to 


alkali grasses, but aside from these, the fine con- 
dition of the crops as compared with the country 
farther south, shows clearly the effect of alkali 
salts in attracting and retaining moisture, and 
sharing it to a certain extent with the crops with- 


[Continued on fourth page.]} 














SALMON FISHING ON THE COLUMBIA. 

Our engravings on this page show a view of a 
salmon fishery on the Columbia River, and 4 
salmon. The business of catching and canning 
these superb fish is one of the leading industries 
of Oregon. The catch of last year amounted to 
about 500,000 cases of canned fish, each can con- 
taining forty-eight pounds. This year, owing to 
the low prices recently ruling, the canneries have 

. agreed that the total 
pack shall not ex- 
ceed 400,000 cases. 
The canned salmon 
is shipped toall parts 
of the civilized 
world, Great Britain 
furnishing the heav- 
iest orders. Most of 
the fishing is done on 
the bar at the mouth 
of the river, but 
there are numerous 
establishments on 
the banks of the 
stream for fiftymiles 
aboveits mouth, and 
still further up, fish 
are taken by great 
wheels, turned by 
the current, which 
scoop them up as 
they swim along 
near the shore. The 
catch of these sal- 
mon-wheels isincon- 
siderable, however, 
compared to that of 
the seines, Theseine 
fishermen receive a 
fixed price for their 
fish, irrespective of 
weight. Theirs is a 
hazardous calling, and many lives are lost every 
year on the bar in stormy weather. The beauti- 
ful poem of the Three Fishers, though written in 
England, might well be thought to have been in- 
spired by the tragedies of the Columbia River 
bar. Who does not remember the sad refrain:— 

‘* But men must work, and women must weep, 

Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 

And the harbor-bar be moaning.” 

Astoria, Oregon, is the metropolis of the salmon 
; industry of Ore- 
gon and Wash- 
ington Territory, 
and its prosperity 
is almost wholly 
based on this bus- 
iness. The cut 
above gives an 
idea only of the 
form of the sal- 
mon. The beau- 
ty ofits prismatic 
silver scales 
would defy even 
the art of the 
,most skillful 
painter to reproduce. The fish on their journey 
inland to spawn, penetrate as far as the head 
waters of the Snake and Columbia rivers and 
their tributaries, not stopping for rapids or con- 
siderable falls. Their power of jumping is sur- 
prising. It is an interesting spectacle for tourists 
who are in Portland during the season when the 
salmon are running up the rivers, to go up to the 


leap up over the rocks to surmount the obstacle 
and continue their journey. Many fall back 
bruised upon the rocks, and not a few perish 
in this way. 
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out injury to their roots, while also maintaining a 
circulation of soluble plant food in the soil. It 
thus appears that the alkali salts retained in the 
soil where the rainfall is scanty is not an unmiti- 
gated evil, but serves to prevent the waste or 
moisture by evaporation. 

Asin the Gieat Bend country, numerous small 
lakes exist in the higher portions of the Spokane 
plateau, usually surrounded by out-cropping ba- 
saltic rocks, and more or less ‘‘scab-land.” Col- 
ville, Rock, Spider and many other lakes are ex- 
amples. In some cases, as in that of Peone 
Prairie, such lakes have, in the course of time, 
been filled up with alluvial soil of great fertility. 
Large areas are, however, occupied by a peculiar 
reddish soil, filled with basaltic rubble, partly 
rounded, partly angular, increasing downwards, 
and underlaid at a depth of two to ten feet by 
basalt rock. Such is, e. g., the prairie lying at and 
opposite Spokane Falls, characterized by a dense 
growth of short bunch grass. Analysis shows 
this soil to be of excellent composition; once 
broken it is not difficult to till, and where it is not 
too stony and of sufficient depth, it proves very 
productive. Much of this kind of prairie (indi- 
cated on the map by the same color as the basaltic 
plateaus of the Yakima region) occurs in irregu- 
lar bodies along the Spokane River, also on Hang- 
man’s Creek and northward to the Pend d’Oreille 
Lake and River. The outlines of most of these 
bodies have not as yet been traced. While this 
kind of land is less desirable than the silty or dark 
alluvial soils of the region, its natural productive- 
ness under good tillage cannot fail to render a 
large portion of it valuable in the future. Water 
will, of course, have to be obtained from wells in 
the basalt rock, unless furnished by irrigation 
ditches. The difficulty of obtaining an adequate 
supply of water at small expense, has been one of 
the chief obstacles in the way of settlement of 
the prairies of the upper Spokane; and it is highly 
desirable that the feasibility of obtaining wells 
supplying several homesteads should be thor- 
oughly tested. In the western portion of the 
Spokane country, springs and streams measurably 


relieve this difficulty, as is the case in the Deep 
Creek and Cottonwood settlements. 





EXPENSES OF A DAKOTA FARMER. 


Mr. W. J. Cantrell, of Trail County, tells the 
Hillsboro Banner what he knows about farming 
in Dakota : 

*“‘Tcame to Dakota in October, 1879, and soon 
after boughkg a claim near Belmont, this county. 
The next spring I moved on to it and went to 
farming. I bought two yoke of oxen and rented 
forty acres. I put that in and also five acres on 
my claim. The crop did well, but owing to the 
failure of a machine to work, I did not get it 
harvested as soon as it should have been. My 
neighbors estimated the loss at five bushels per 
acre. During the second yearI sold that claim 
and bought the oneI live on now. There were 
fifty acres under cultivation. I did not farm that 
year, but rented the land. There was only fifteen 
bushels per acre raised on it. During the year, I 
hired seventy-five acres broken and back-set. The 
third year I bought stock and machinery and 
went to farming the land myself. I had one 
hundred acres in wheat, and twenty acres in oats 
and barley. Seventy-five acres averaged twenty- 
eight bushels per acre. Average on whole field, 
twenty-five bushels per acre; oats, sixty-two and 
one-half ; barley, thirty-four bushels. This year 
I had one hundred and twenty-four acres in 
wheat and twenty-one acres in oats and barley. 
Owing to the severe drought in June and July, I 
only got twenty-six bushels per acre of No. 1 


hard wheat, fifty of oats, and twenty-five of bar- 
ley. My mode of farming has been to try and do 
the work well and not slight it in the least. Deep 
pews and thorough cultivation is my hobby. 

also select my seed, and sow none but the largest 
and plumpest grain—one and one-half bushels 
per acre, 








(For The Northwest). 
THE SETTLER’S INVITATION. 


BY J. G. TAYLOR. 


Come all ye weary toilers, 
In the « ork-shops of the East! 
We send you honest greetings, 
From the greatest to the least. 
If you pine for larger liberty, 
Or to make your children blest, 
Come then and make your home with us, 
In this bountiful Northwest! 


Cuorus—We’ve cattle on a thousand hills, 


Our ranches dot the plain; 
By our crystal lakes and rivers, 
Help us reap the golden grain! 


You need not fear the ague-chill, 
Nor malaria’s fetid breath— 

Those pestilential fevers, 
Another name for death. 

Pure air and sparkling water, 
Of hygienic fame, 

You'll find in such abundance, 
As to put the South to shame. 


Bright skies and lovely scenery, 
Will greet your wandering eyes: 
Our crystal] lakes and rivers, 
Will fill you with surprise. 
Our valleys, plains, and mountains, 
With beauties all unfurled, 
For fertility and healthfulness 
May challenge all the world. 


To Europe’s ill-fed millions, 
In lands beyond the sea; 

Who thirst for independence, 
And yearn for liberty. 

From the Scandinavian mountains, 
To the vine-clad hills of France, 
The storm-swept shores of Britain— 

Come, we'll give you all a chance. 


Come, all ye thrifty Germans, 
From the banks of the storied Rhine; 
The Swede and the Norwegian, 
May leave his mountain pine; 
The Scot, to bleak Ben Nevis, 
May bid a kind adieu: 
The Irish to Killarney’s lakes— 
For he is welcome too! 


The Dutch can leave the marshes, 
Surrounding Zuyder Zee: 

The sturdy Dane his lowlands, 
And cottage by the sea; 

The Bavarian his vineyards; 
The Bohemian flocks and herds; 

They can bring from the Hartz Mountains, 
Their trained canary birds. 


The Austrian and Hungarian, 
We kindly ask you too, 

You’ll find rivers like your Danube, 
With waters just as blue! 

The crowded plains of Belgium, 
And Mediterranean’s shore, 

May send their surplus thousands, 
And leave room for thousands more! 


Come, too, from sunny Italy, 
And Sicily’s sea-girt isle; 
We can show you here the same blue skies, 
And a far more fertile soil. 
Brave Poles from far Vistula, 
We welcome one and all, 
For we fought by Kosciusko’s side, 
And saw Pulaski fall! 


The Russ from off the wheat lands, 
North of Odessa’s shore, 

Will here be in his glory, 
For he can harvest more. 

The Swiss can bring his alpen-stock, 
For if he cares to roam, 

He'll find mountains, lakes and rivers, 
Not surpassed by those at home. 


Old Spain may send her children, 
From Andalusia’s plains; 
And Portugal will find her sons 
Can count their honest gains. 
Classic Greece—the home of heroes, 
Can plant a colony, 
And their children tell, with glowing words, 
Of old Thermopyle ! 


The miners of old Cornwall, 
And New Castle-on-’Tyne, 
Can here find work and wages, 

Delving in the mine; 
The artizans of Sheffield, 
Of Manchester and Leeds, 
Can here make good provision 
Against life’s utmost needs. 











And to our toil-worn countrymen, 
And to their patient wives, 
The weary dinner-pail brigade, 
Who are wearing out their lives, 
To pile the o’erfull coffers 
Of the Eastern Money Kings! 
We ask you all to taste with us 
The peace that freedom brings. 


Come! share with us your birth-right, 
In God’s pure air and soil; 
And feel that while you labor, 
Tis for yourselves you toil! 
That all your spring-time sowing 
Is not for others’ gain; 
Nor yet the fruitful harvest, 
As you reap the golden grain. 


When your eye takes in the glories, 
Which surround your cottage door; 

As you view, with pride, your homestead, 
You will bless us evermore; 

That we sung to you in truthfulness, 
What you cannot fail to see; 

That the Northwest has a home for you 
And millions yet to be. 


Then come one, come all, both great and small, 
Where peace and plenty reigns; 
Come make your homes among us, 
And count your honest gains; 
Your children then will bless you, 
By prosperity caressed, 
That you gave them homes and freedom 
In our glorious Northwest! 


CHorus—We’ve cattle on a thousand hills, 
Our ranches dot the plain; 
By our crystal lakes and rivers, 
Help us reap the golden grain! 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March, 1884. 





OREGON ADVANTAGES. 


J. S. Churchill in Portland Oregonian, 

The following communication, written in answer 
to the inquiries of a lady regarding the induce- 
ments in Oregon to a person with a capital of 
$1000, has been handed us for publication. The 
thoughts suggested may benefit some of our 
readers : 

“Oregon possesses many superior advantages in 
the way of climate, fertility of soil, abundance of 
wood and purity of water. It has some features 
that are not so desirable, and it is well for intend- 
ing emigrants to think twice before leaving a 
comfortable home for Oregon, or any other far 
away place. ‘‘ Distance lends enchantment,” and 
Oregon is no exception to that trite saying. Of 
the immigrants who come under my notice during 
a thirty years’ residence in Oregon, about nine- 
tenths have been satisfied to remain after a 
year’s residence. About one-tenth have been 
about as well disgusted with the country, its 
climate, people, etc., as we ordinarily find mortals, 
It is hard to find perfection in a country, a people, 
or an individual. That the advantages of Oregon, 
as a whole, are superior to those of your State, I 
cannot say. That they are not greatly inferior, I 
infer from the many years residence in this State 
of well-to-do immigrants from different States 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The greatest ob- 
jection urged by immigrants, is the great amount 
of rain with its subsequent appendage, mud, dur- 
ing the winter, say from December to April. I 
refer to that part of Oregon west of the Cascade 
Mountains. The absence of cyclones, damaging 
hail and wind storms more than compensate Ore- 
gonians for the inconveniences of rain and mud. 
Notwithstanding the number of rainy days, the 
total rainfall in this State is not greater than in 
most of the States east of the Mississippi River. 
The second part of your inquiry will admit of 
many answers. In the beaten paths of trade 
$1,000 would not go far towards the support of a 
family. It would not buy aself-supporting farm. 
Allow me to suggest a business not usually pur- 
sued. There are perhaps other women in a like 
condition as yourself; that is, wondering what 
one could do in Oregon with $500 to $1,000. Let 
four such women come to Oregon. Now take a 
team and go out into the foot-hills with some one 
who is;thoroughly acquainted with the country. 
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Select a piece of Government or railroad land, 

or buy unimproved land already located. If you 
homestead, each tract of 160 acres will cost near 
¢40. If you decide to pre-empt or buy railroad 
Jand, the price will be $2.50 per acre, and unim- 
proved land in brush‘and timber can be purchased 
at from $4 to $10 per acre. One house can be 
puilt, a residence on two, three or four tracts for 
the purpose of securing title to land. One set of 
puildings, one team, and one house furnished will 
answer for all four, leaving the 
money thus saved to be used 
in the improvement of land. 
Much of the brush land in the 
foot-hills can be cleared and 
put into cultivation, grass, 
orchards, etc., at a less cost 
than improved land in the 
valley can be bought for. The 
handling of bees is a business 
that is admirably suited to 
women, and is one that pays 
well for the amount of capital 
invested, occupying but three 
or four months’ time in the 
year, and that only during 
good weather. The sale of 
honey will begin to return a 
profit the second year. A 
small orchard can be set and 
increased to suit circumstances, 
consisting of apples, plums, 
prunes and berries grown in a 
temperate climate. A few 
cows and a small flock of 
sheep can be kept from the 
start. Every year a few acres 
of brush can be hired slashed, burned and sown 
to grass. This should not cost more than 
$5 to $10. In two years’ time the berries will be- 
gin to bear, and in four or five the fruit trees 
produce a crop, for which a demand will exist at 
the canneries and fruit driers. All of this, except 
the rough work of ploughing, slashing brush and 
building fence, can be performed by women, in 
fact, women make the best hands in the apiary 
and berry plantation. There is nothing to prevent 
the success of four out of fivesuch undertakings, 
except a lack of judgment and energy in its pros- 
ecution. Many such openings are awaiting de- 
velopment, and are within reach of both men and 
women of small means. But in Oregon, as else- 
where, there are no $20 pieces lying loose. It 
requires twenty days’ work to find even one. 





Miss KaTE Warp is said to have the honor of 
being the first woman to vote in Washington 
Territory under the new law. The municipal 
election held by Tumwater under its new charter 


came off prior to any other city or special elec- 
tion after said law was enacted, and in that way 
her vote was the first cast by the new class of 
voters.—Olympia Courier. 





AmonG the new districts offering inducements 
to settlers, the Olympia, (Wash Ter.), Transcript 
offers this: ‘‘ There is a fine body of agricultural 
land open to settlement, lying in the southwest 
corner of Mason County, and extending west into 
Chehalis County. This valley commences in town- 
ship 20, range 6 west, and extends to the Satsop 
River, a branch of that stream running down the 
valley. This winter a number of Canadians have 
taken claims at this end of the valley, and have 


opened a road to them from the head of Big 
Skookum Bay, a distance of about sixteen miles. 
In the spring, those who have families will take 
them in. The land is rich bottom land, covered 
with alder, maple, and other light timber and 
brush, which can be easily cleared. They also 
found a small prairie of about thirty acres, which 
they will cultivate in common the coming season, 
and until they get their claims opened. Beyond 
these settlers there is a large amount of similar 
land, sufficient for three hundred claims. 


SCENERY ON CLARK’S FORK. 





Writing of the scenery along the Clark’s Fork 
of the Columbia River, two views of which we 
give on this page, Henry J. Winser says in his 
excellent guide book to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad: 

“Everywhere along this stretch of turbulent 
water there is magnificent scenery. Cottonwood 
grows close to the river, and firs and pines clothe 








THOMPSON'S FALLS ON THE CLARK’S FORK OF THE COLUMBIA. 


the benches and mountain sides, except where 
the latter are so nearly vertical that forests can- 
not grow. Magnificent vistas are presented as 
the train moves along, changing and wearing 
new forms at every turn. The mountains are 


conical and sometimes vertical, as where the | 

















SKIRTING THE CLARK’S FORK OF THE COLUMBIA. 


river has cut through them with tremendous 
force. The constant succession of towering hills, 
grouped in wild array, is never wearying, and is 
sometimes startling in effect, as when some tribu- 
tary from the north or south tears its way to the 
greater stream, and offers a vista, reaching far 
through the deep-worn cafion or ravine along 
which the heights are ranged as far as the eye can 
see. One of the most striking of these side 
effects is where Thompson’s River comes in from 











the north, and you look up the long and sharp 
ravine to catch a momentary glimpse, from the 
trestle-bridge, of the foaming water-fall and the 
heights that wall it in.” 





WINTER IN THE YELLOWSTONE VALLEY. 


From the Glendive (Mont.) Times. 
The snow and the cold of the past few weeks is 











without a parallel in the history of the Yellow- 
stone Valley. Six inches of 
snow has been in excess of 
any snowfall in this valley 
since way back in "76, which is 
the earliest period we can trace 
the residence of whites. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks the 
snow has fallen to a depth of 
eight inches in the valleys, 
and what is most surprising, is 
its remaining day after day 
without the looked for chinook. 
It is customary when a few 
inches of snow covers the 
ground, for the warm wind to 
conveniently make its appear- 
ance, and the snow is soon a 
thing of the past, but on this 
occasion it sticks by us like 
brotherly love, and the chinook 
is apparently as far off as be- 
fore. We have been accus- 
tomed to the mildest kind of 
weather, and now that we get 
something like winter we are 
ready to complain, when in 
reality we should be thankful 
as it is, when we consider that either to the 
east or west the-snow is not inches deep, but 
feet, and every train is from five to forty 
| hours late. There has not been a delay from 
| any cause on the Yellowstone division this win- 
ter, which, in itself is sufficient to convince 
our populace of our continued favorable condition 
as regards the weather. The high table lands are 
comparatively bare and furnish excellent grazing 
for stock, which is availed of by the native cattle, 
and even the dougies that have not been bedded 
down and otherwise tenderly cared for. Tender- 
foot cattle, when not made to rustle early in the 
fallso as to become dependent upon their own 
exertions, are the ones that can now be found 
down in the lowlands humped up alongside of 
some bush,.instead of upon the grazing lands. 
The native cattle are fat and just like buffalo, 
without the knowledge of such an article as hay. 








THE Roseburg Independent gives the following 
facts about the Umpqua Valley, in Southern Ore- 
gon: There has been no snow in the valley this 
season, and it has not froze ice to exceed one-half 
inch in thickness in tubs or vessels, although we 
had a severe winter last year, with considerable 
snow and freezing weather. Land varies in price, 
from Government figures to $40 or $50 per acre. 
A fair average farm of from a section of land or 
less, with from 150 to 250 acres under cultivation, 
can be bought from $6 to $10 per acre at the pres- 
ent time, although there is not much land chang- 
ing hands in this county. The best farming land 
is owned in large tracts, and let out to croppers. 
All kinds of vegetables and grains grow well here. 
Corn is not extensively cultivated, the nights not 
being hot enough, although I have seen some very 
good fields of corn along the river bottoms equal 


to that along the Ohio River. Sheep-raising is 
one of the principal branches of farming in this 
county. 


THE Yakima (Wash. Ter.) Signal says: It has 
been demonstrated that fine tobacco can be 


grown here, and it is apparent that this industry 
could be made to yield as much revenue to our 
farmers as is now derived from hops. 
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GO WEST, WISE MAN, GO WEST. 


Buy a Herd of Cattle in Montana, and try 
Stock Raising. 








Correspondence New York World. 

Fort Kroan, Mont. Feb. 16.—Mining, now the 
leading industry of this great and growing Ter- 
ritory, will in a few years be second to the live- 
stock interests, for men with money and energy 
are turning their attention in this direction as a 
field offering the largest and surest return for 
capital invested that can anywhere be found. 
Southern herders are already emigrating to this 
region, driving their herds before them, and here 
in this Territory, in the very near future will be 
the headquarters of our cattle kings. The rea- 
son is that cattle thrive better in a cold than in 
a warm climate. The climate of Texas is milder 
than that of Wyoming or Montana, and there- 
fore better for the herder, but it is not so good 
for the herd. Grass grows there most of the 
year round, but every little while along comes a 
“‘norther” with driving sleet and rain, and in 
one night the herd is badly damaged if not totally 
destroyed. 

Stock men also say, that as you proceed north- 
ward the cattle not only increase in weight, but 
also in quality until the maximum is finally 
reached at the base of the Rocky Mountains in 
Wyoming and Montana. Texas cattle delivered 
in Chicago weigh 800 pounds, and are worththree 
cents per pound, or $24. Montana beeves weigh 
from 800 to 1000 pounds, and are worth five cents 
per pound, or frorn $40 to $50. 

As Texas was an independent State before 
joining the Union, no land in it is owned by the 
Federal Government, and all purchases must be 
made from the State Government, which charges 
the uniform price of $2 per acre. A herd must 
change about from place to place in order to 
procure good pasturing and the best grazing 
grounds, so the item of land cost becomes a con- 
siderable one to the cattle-owner in Texas, par- 
ticularly if his herd is a large one. On the other 
hand, the vast public domain lying idle in Wyo- 
ming and Montana is open to the first comer, and 
owners can turn their cattle loose on the limit- 
less prairies of either Territory, with no care ex- 
cept the single one of ‘‘ rounding them up” at the 
end of every season. He buys no land, cuts no 
hay, pays no herder. 

The winters here are long and severe, dry and 
cold, but the astounding fact remains, that not- 
withstanding these seeming drawbacks, and the 
apparent advantages of a warmer climate, cattle 
really thrive better and improve both in quality 
and quantity. The chances of loss are less and 
the percentage of gain greater than in any other 
legitimate business conducted on either a large 
or small scale. 

In December last, the McKenzie Cattle Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Bismarck and a range 
in Dawson County, Montana, filed articles of in- 
corporation in the Territorial Secretary’s office, 
the capital being placed at $150,000. 

A certificate of increase of stock was also filed 
in the same office a day or two ago, whereby the 
Northwestern Cattle Company increased their 
stock from $90,000 to $315,000. 

That enterprising young Frenchman, the Mar- 
quis de Mores, recently established eighteen 
slaughter-houses along the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, all of which will be in operation 
this season. 

In Wyoming, by fencing the Arapahoe and 
Muddy Passes on the south and the Platte Cajion 
and Pass near Pinkhampton on the north, the 
stockmen are securing a grand corral of 2,200 
square miles, the west side being used for a sum- 
mer and the east side, with its sunny slopes, for 
a winter range. 

A short time ago I found it necessary to make 
a journey from the mouth of Powder River to 
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where it joins the Mizpah. If any country was 
ever celebrated for buffalo in days gone by this 
region certainly was. The attraction was the 
succulent buffalo-grass which covered the whole 
surface of the land winter and summer. 

Traveling over the miles and miles of beauti- 
ful country lying in wasteful idleness it struck 
me that not many years hence those same foot- 
hills would be covered with flocks and herds and 
every valley would have its cabins. 

What a chance for a cattle company! The 
scheme would be to organize with a fixed capital, 
take up a large tract of land in the Powder River 
Valley, under the Desert Land Act, by which 
it could be secured at $1.25 per acre on payment 
of the 25 cents down and the balance in three years 
from date of entry. Each stockholder would be. 
come a landlord to the extent allowed by law— 
640 acres. The paid-up capital would purchase 
a herd, and at the end of three years the stock- 
holders, besides becoming landlords, would find 
themselves also herd owners. The profits from 
the herd in that time would almost pay for the 
land, and 640 acres of rich soil, located in the 
Powder River Valley, would be in a year or two 
the nucleus of a small fortune. 

Of all the methods of making money rapidly 
out West stock-raising is the easiest. At least 30 
per cent. per annum could be surely counted 
upon as the average profit. The large herds of 
cattle now thickly covering the hills and valleys 
of this favored region are never fed, but roam 
in fatness from year to year upon the carpets of 
luxurious bunch-grass, beside which clover and 
blue-grass cannot be compared. The thousands 
of head of oxen which are hard worked by 
freighting companies in season are turned loose 
in December to take care of themselves without 
hay, grain or shelter. Inspring they are rounded 
up in good condition for work. 

The expense of caring for cattle in herds of 
1,500 or more is about 75 centsaday. Adding 
taxes, we have the total cost of producing a steer 
in Montana, worth at least $30, about $3.50. Men 
who five or ten years ago engaged in business on 
a small capital, find themselves rich. 

A young man without capital five years ago 
agreed to take care of the herd of D. G. Flurry, 
Sun River Valley, for one-fifth of the increase. 
He can now get $25,000 for his share, or $5,000 a 
year for his work. 

Mr. Robert Strahorn, an excellent authority 
on everything concerning stock raising, says: 
‘*Stock cattle, all ages and sexes, sell in Montana 
at an average of $18.50 per head, or they can be 
purchased in Oregon at $10.50. A start can there- 
fore be made with but little trouble. In making 
purchases for stocking a ranch, a cow and a calf 
would count as one, a yearling one, a two-year- 
old one, and sometimes in making large purchases 
three-year-olds are included, and the whole cost 
from $14 to $18.50 per head. If there were many 


of the three-year-olds, this last price would be 
demanded. 

‘*Until the country is well stocked, which will 
be several years yet, n> money is needed for a 
ranch. Improvements usually consist of rough 
log huts and corrals, which, for say 1,000 cattle, 
need not cost over $250 if the owner relies largely 
on his own muscle. The additional expense is the 
cost of living if the owner does his own herding, 
and this will vary from $250 to $400 a year. If a 
herder is employed, he receives about $40 per 
month and board.” Continuing, hesays: ‘‘I have 
numerous statements of stockmen who com- 
menced four or five years ago with from 100 to 200 
cows, whose herds are now worth from $8,000 to 
$15,000 each, and of capitalists who show a profit 
of $45,000 to $60,000 from investments of $30,000 
and $25,000 five or six years ago.” 

Probably the most successful of Montana cattle- 
men is Con Kohrs, who commenced at Deer Lodge 
some twelve years ago, on a small capital. e 
pees $50 a head for breeding cows; and to enlarge 

is herd from time to time since, he has often 
borrowed money at 24 per cent. interest. He 
now owns some ten thousand head, and he mar- 
kets beeves annually, worth $40,000. 








ACROSS THE ROCKIES BY RAIL. 


The following description of crossing the Rocky 
Mountains on the Northern Pacific Railroad, is 
from a lecture by E. Y. Bell, lately delivered at 
Englewood, N. J.: 

‘“‘The next few miles will be filled with excit- 
ing interest. The climbing of the Rockies appears 
to be a perilous undertaking, and yet the close 
attention to, and systematic arrangement of, the 
details of railroading makes an accident a rare 
thing. Every wheel and axle is tested; the con- 
necting links carefully examined; the brake tried, 
and an extra man placed at the brake wheel on 
each platform. The train is divided—for greater 
safety—into two sections, drawn by three ponder- 
ous locomotives, sixty-five tons in burden. Like 
trained giants conscious of their power, they be- 
gin the ascent. At first the grade is light, then it 
increases until it assumes a grade of 264 feet to 
the mile. We look at the heights, and far above 
us we see the line of the road winding its way 
along the brink of a dizzy precipice. Higherand 
higher we slowly climb; the deep breath of the 
fiery monster dragging us upward reverberating 
among the rocky cliffs above and beneath us, 
Over deep ravines, along the edges of a precipice, 
through rocky cuts, wondering as we look up 
whither we are going, and as we look down into 
the distant valleys, how man dared to overcome 
so formidable a barrier; holding our breath at 
times lest the train might be plunged from the 
dizzy heights into the rocky gorges below. But 
fear fades as we near the summit. The feeling 
of distrust gives place to confidence; a glow of 
enthusiasm greets the outlook. We forget self 
in the glorious scene which opens before us. 
Majestic peaks, lifting their cold gray heads amid 
the clouds, standing like grim sentinels of the 
centuries to guard the rocky pass which has at 
last been wrested from their charge by the skill 
and courage of man. 

“Far away stretches the broken range, with 
towering crests whitened by the storms of ages. 
Rifts of misty clouds, like bridal veils of finest 
lace, cover their heads or float lazily around their 
barren slopes. Sunlight and shadow set off with 
exquisite beauty the varied colors which come 
from blending rocks and forests and fields, while 
from the distant valleysand plains stretching out 
before us, rippling waters send up their sparkling 








light like flashing diamonds set in endless bands - 


of silver. Here, indeed, was the majesty, beauty 
and sublimity of Nature, the awe-inspiring re- 
minder of the Creator, who had lifted these 
mountains from the deep to stand as an everlast- 
ing monument to His glory and wer. We 
could linger for hours on this enchanted spot. 
The rarity of the air, the exhilaration of our. 
spirits, the picture which had been so for a 
moment only, the quiet stillness which made us 
almost forget that a busy world lay at our feet, 
made the western descent a task rather than a 
pleasure.” 





A New Boom FoR LIVINGSTON.—Livingston, 
Montana, expects a new boom this season. L. 
Taylor, General Town-site Agent of the Northern 
Pacific, while in the town a few days since, men- 
tioned a fact, that while it may have been under- 
stood before, is of sufficient importance to warrant 
repetition. He said the railroad shops located at 
this place were much more important than the 
company had originally designed. They had 
been planned to occupy a rank with the shops at 
Mandan and those to be built at Missoula, but 
since their erection the company has fixed upon 
Livingston as one of the three points where the 
bulk of repairing and building will be done on 
the road. The other two points are Brainerd and 
Portland, which may be regarded as having the 
terminal works, while Livingston, occupying a 
position as she does about Mg Sn from the 
two, is the site of the third largest system of 


work shops on the road. Mr. Taylor said the 
shops were at present calculated to employ a full 
force of 600 to 800 men, and he had no doubt 
they would be enlarged after a time.—Livingston 
Enterprise. 
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GLENDIVE, MONTANA. 


A Brief Description of a Flourishing 
Montana Town. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
GLENDIVE, March 10, 1884. 

gix hundred and ninety miles west from St. 
Paul the Northern Pacific Railroad reaches the 
opening of the Yellowstone Valley, and the pas- 
senger sees winding before him the winding 
Yellowstone River. At this point is situated 
Glendive, the most eastern of Montana’s many 
thriving towns. Perhaps a brief description of 
the place might be of interest. Theinexperienced 
traveler, with many newspaper stories in his 
mind of the wild and rampant character of West- 
ern towns, is surprised to find here a town which 
will contrast favorably with any Eastern place of 
equal size. The place has never had an unhealthy 
boom, and consequently its 

owth has been legitimate 
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the year, and many families have to content 
themselves with lodgings. Houses rent readily 
for from thirty to fifty per cent. on the cost of 
building, while lots may be secured at prices 
ranging from $100 to $1,500—the former price for 
residence, the latter for business lots. The spring 
building contracts are already being let, and be- 
fore many weeks several handsome brick busi- 
ness houses will be well under way. 

The climate is very healthy and disease is 
little known. Through the extreme dryness of 
the atmosphere the cold is very little felt in 
winter, although the thermometer sometimes 
registers thirty degrees below zero, and for 
the same reason the heat is not oppressive in 
summer, 

The town certainly has a good future, and 
will well repay investigation on the part of 
those seeking a home where malaria is unknown, 





GEN. GEO. W. CASS. 





Gen. Geo. W. Cass, the third in the line of 
Presidents of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, is a nephew of the late Lewis Cass, the 
famous Democratic statesman of Michigan. He 
was born in Muskingum County, Ohio, in 1810, 
and was educated by his uncle at Detroit, Mich. 
He was sent to the West Point Military Academy, 
and graduated in 1832, with such honor that he 
was appointed to the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers, then regarded as the highest in the 
service. In 1836, after four years service, prin- 
cipally on the National Road in Maryland, 
Virginia and Ohio, he resigned and began the 
profession of a civil engineer, building, in 1887, 
the first iron bridge in the United States across 
the Monongahela River. He afterwards became a 
merchant at Brownsville, Pa., and then getting 
into transportation enter 
prises, established the Adams 
Express Company, and be- 





and steady; it is situated at 
the head of navigation of the 
Yellowstone River, and 
from here Government and 
Indian supplies are freighted 
to Fort Buford and Fort 
Peck. The surrounding 
country is one of the finest 
cattle regions in the world, 
and is rapidly filling up with 
stock. This, of course, brings 
a great deal of business to the 
town, and insures its sub- 
stantial prosperity. Here, 
too, are situated the machine 
shops of the Northern Pacific 
Road, and they are among 
the finest and most com- 
pletely equipped of any along 
the entire line. When run- 
ning at their highest capacity 
they give employment to 
three hundred men. Being 
the beginning of the Yellow- 
stone Division of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad the offices of 
the Superintendent of that 
division are also here. In 
passing it might be said that 
not once this winter has this 
division delayed a train on 
account of snow, nor has a 
single accident occurred in- 
volving loss of life. Dawson 
County, of which Glendive is 
the county seat, has an area 








GEN. GEO. W. CASS, 


came its president in 1853. 
A few years later he was 
made President of the Ohio 
& Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
eastern link of the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Rail- 
road, with which it was soon 
consolidated. Of the latter 
company Gen. Cass was 
President until 1872. 

In 1867 Gen. Cass became 
largely interested in the 
Northern Pacific enterprise, 
then in its infancy, so far 
as organization was con- 
cerned. He took one of the 
twelve original interests into 
which the franchise was 
then divided by Gov. Smith, 
and helped pay the expenses 
of keeping the company alive 
until Congress and Jay Cooke 
came to its rescue, and money 
was raised by the sale of 
bonds. In 1872 he went to 
Puget Sound as a member of 
the Committee of the Board 
of Directors, which selected 
Tacoma as the site of the 
western terminal city of the 
road. 

In the same year he suc- 
ceeded in the presidency of 
the Northern Pacific. He re- 
signed in 1875 to the receiver- 








of over 34,000 square miles—as 
large as many Eastern States, 
and, naturally, being the 
largest town in the county, Glendive draws to 
itself all the trade of this region. In addition, 
it is the headquarters for all the fur and robe 
trade of eastern Montana. 

The town was laid out in October 1880, since 
which time it has grown to a bustling place of 
one thousand inhabitants. Two banks find busi- 
ness enough to keep them occupied, and there 
are other stores of all kinds. The Court House, 
which cost $20,000, is a fine structure of brick, 
and would do credit toa place of ten times the 
population, while a school-house to cost $10,000, 
shortly to be built, will also be a very fine edifice. 
There are several hotels, the principal one being 
a four-story frame, of handsome architecture, 
which for convenience and comfort is not ex- 
celled between St. Paul and Portland. This build- 
ing cost $34,000. 

Unlike nearly all new towns, building has 
not been overdone, and, therefore, there is a 
steady demand for good houses, in fact, there 
is not a sufficient number vacant to supply 
the demand, although this the dullest season of 





or a place where the capitalist, by judicious 
investment, may ‘‘ put money in his purse.” 
MONTANA. 


A PROPHECY.—Said an experienced’ Dakota 
farmer the other day to several younger in expe- 
rience, ‘‘I tell you we are going to have one of 
the largest wheat crops next season Dakota has 
ever seen. My reason is this: I have always 
noticed that the best crops are produced after a 
good, steady freezing winter, and the frost sinks 
deep into the ground. Such a winter we are now 
having. The snow is not deep enough to act as a 
blanket, and the frost is steadily penetrating 
where it will take till July to bring it out, and then 
our crops will be outof danger. Last year it was 
different. Only on the knolls, where the wind 
had bared the ground, did it freeze deep, and 
there, you remember, is where the grain stood 
heaviest and best. It wasn’t so good on the low 


lands where it should have been better, just be- 
cause the roots were not nourished during our 





dry spell, by melting ice below. Now you see if 
what I tell you don’t come true.”—Sanborn 
Enterprise. 





ship of the company when it 
was thrown into bankruptcy 
by its friends to save it from 
ruin. After the re-organization of the company 
he retired from active connection with its affairs. 
His administration covered only a part of the 
long period of depression through which the 
Northern Pacific passed after the financial crash 
of 1872. The only construction operations on the 
line were to complete the road to the Missouri 
River in order to obtain a temporary resting place, 
and to finish the Pacific Division to Tacoma. 

Gen. Cass demonstrated his faith in the fertility 
of Dakota, about which there was once great 
doubt, by opening, in connection with Benjamin 
Cheney, of Boston, the first farm in the 
Red River Valley. The lands purchased by 
these gentlemen were worked together by 
Oliver Dalrymple, as the Cass-Cheney farm, and 
constituted the pioneer bonanza wheat farms of 
the valley. Gen. Cass is how retired from active 
pursuits and lives in New York city. 


Last February the Willamette River, at Port- 
land, Oregon, was frozen from bank to bank for 
the first time in nine years. 
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THE Senate Committee on Territories has 
agreed to give the name ‘‘ Lincoln” to the new 
Territory which it is proposed to make out of the 
northern portion of the present Territory of Da- 
kota. Better give the new name to the southern 
part of the Territory. The word Dakota is chiefly 
identified in the public mind with the northern 
portion from whence comes the famous No. 1 
hard wheat, and through which runs the great 
artery of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 





A RECENT decision of Judge Deady setting aside 
the Oregon law in relation to railway mortgages, 
which required them to be executed in each 
county through which a road passes, and to cover 
the property within such county, removes a se- 
rious obstacle that stood in the way of the finan- 
cial and construction programme of the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company. The plans 
of the company with regard to the Palouse 
Branch and the Short Line connection can now 
be carried out. 





SPEAKING of the importance of a railroad to the 
Coeur d’Aléne mines, the Rathdrum, Idaho, 
Courier, says that there would be carried over 
the road the first year of its construction 10,000 
tons of freight at $100 per ton, and 50,000 pas- 
sengers at ten dollars per head, making the total 
freight and passenger receipts one and a half mil- 
lions of dollars. The Courier advocates a narrow- 
gauge road, which it says could be built to Eagle 
City, 65 miles for $75,000. Better invest a little 
more money and have a standard gauge track, so 
that there would be no transfer of freight at the 


NOTHING demonstrates the recent growth of 
Dakotaso strikingly as the statistics of the General 
Land Office at Washington. The total of home- 
stead and pre-emption entries in the Territory for 
1883 was 40,669. Supposing each settler on the 
Government land to represent on the average a 
family of three persons; that would give an addi- 
tional population gained during the year of 140,- 
000. This, however, does not include settlers on 
railroad lands or in towns and villages. No won- 
der, in view of these figures, that the Dakota 
people claim an addition of 200,000 to their popu- 
lation as the result of the immigration of 1883. 
Yet there are some men in Congress who assert 
thatthe Territory is not populous enough to be 
madea State. Nevada, with a population of about 
40,000, has two representatives in the Senate and 
one in the House; Dakota, with at least 300,000 
has no vote in Congress or in the election of a 
President. There are some queer anomalies in 
our system of government. 





An old friend wants the name of Bismarck 
(Dak.) changed. He writes: ‘“‘ Bismarck’s action 
has been insolent, and I think an intended affront 
which should be resented and punished. Your 
fine Western State of Dakota has the chance to 
administer punishment quietly and effectively. 
Let her simply relieve herself of the name of Bis- 
marck for her capital city. I would not change 
it to Lasker, as has been suggested, which in afew 
years will mean nothing, and which is uneuphon- 
ious and smacks of personal retaliation. Change 
it to Germania—or Arminius (‘ Varus, Varus, give 
me back my legions!’) or better yet, its Germanic 
rendering Herrman—or Irmin, anotherreading of 
the same great name. This would be the revenge 
of all Germany, not of a political party. When 
you name the capital of a great State of the future 
like Dakota after any one, you raise a monument 
to him more enduring than brass. Suppose the 
Northwest raises this monument to Germany and 
not to a monarchical politician, the admitted 
enemy of parliamentary and deliberative govern- 
ment.” 





THE newspapers in the Red River Valley are 
showing considerable interest in the Manitoba 
project of a route for grain to Europe by way of 
Hudson Bay. It is claimed for the scheme that 
the proposed route would make Fargo 2,000 miles 
nearer Liverpool than it now is by way of New 
Y6érk. We have before expressed our scepticism 
as to the practicability of the project from a busi- 
ness point of view. No doubt the 700 miles of 
railroad from Winnipeg to Fort Churchill can be 
built if the necessary money is raised, but would 
it pay? No doubt steamships can navigate the 
bay in the summer season, but steamship lines 
must have regular business the year round and 
cargoes on both outgoing and return trips to 
be profitable. There is no harm in working up 
the Hudson Bay route on paper, and we hope 
the Canadian Government will have a scientific 
examination made of the facilities for navigating 
the bay, as is suggested, but we would not advise 
any of our Dakota readers to put money in the 
scheme, or build hopes upon it of low rates on 
grain to Liverpool. 


AMEND THE HOMESTEAD LAW, 


WE are glad to see that Delegate Raymond, of 
Dakota, is making an effort to enlighten Congress 
on the Homestead Law, so as to secure a modifi- 
cation of some of its unnecessary and oppressive 
restrictions. He is pushing a bill, the object of 
which is to give the settler a little longer time 
after he selects his homestead and begins its cul- 
tivation in which to commence continuous resi- 
dence, and to enable him to use his time in the 
winter months when he can do nothing on the 











junction with the Northern Pacific Road. 





land, to work elsewhere. Mr. Raymond’s bill 





grants twelve months after a homestead claim is 
filed, in which to build a house and break fiyg 
acres of the land. By the end of that period, the 
settler must move into his house and begin actugj 
residence. At present, but six months are alloweg 
after the date of entry, and thus the settler who 
goes out to take up a new home in the spring or 
summer, must commence living on his claim jp 
the fall or winter, when he can do nothing to. 
wards improving it, and can earn no money for 
the support of his family. If he were allowed g 
year, he could return to his old home in the wip. 
ter, or go to some town where he could find some. 
thing to do, and the next spring he could estab. 
lish his family on his claim, and begin the work 
of cultivation. 

We have not seen the full text of the Raymond 
bill, but suppose it to contain some safeguard 
against the speculative entry of homestead claims 
for the purpose of holding the land for a year 
and then getting a price for relinquishment, [f¢ 
it provides against this possible abuse of its liber- 
ality, there can be no valid objection to it. We 
should be glad, however, if it had taken up for 
improvement another feature of the present law— 
the five years requirement. In this age of rail- 
roads and farming by machinery, five years make 
too long a period to demand of the settler in 
actual continuous residence before he can get a 
patent and regard himself as the owner of his 
homestead. Three years would be long enough, 
A man can do as much in three years in these 
times to improve a farm and demonstrate his in- 
tention to make it his home, as he could do in five 
when the Homestead Law was passed. 


> 


A NON-FORFEITABLE GRANT. 








AFTER months of useless agitation the anti-land 
grant men in Congress will be obliged at last to 
come to the conclusion, perfectly clear from the 
beginning to every lawyer who has looked into 
the question, that the Northern Pacific grant 
cannot be taken away from the Company and re- 
stored to the public domain. A great deal might 
be said on the equities of the case and the injus- 
tice of attempting to deprive a company of its 
land after it has done its best to finish its line 
within the time prescribed in its charter, but this 
is not necessary when the legal rights involved 
are so plain as to admit of no dispute. When 
property is conveyed upon what are called con- 
ditions subsequent, and the grantor specifies what 
he may do at his option in the case the grantee 
fails to comply with the conditions, he is pre- 
cluded from doing anything else. This principle 
of law has repeatedly been affirmed by the courts, 
Congress made a grant of lands to the Northern 
Pacific Company with conditions subsequent, one 
of which was that the road should be finished 
within a specified time. This condition was not 
complied with. In the act making the ,rant, 
Congress expressly stipulated for itself the right 
to do a certain thing in such an event. “If the 
said Company make any breach of the conditions 
hereof,” says the charter act, ‘‘and allow the 
same to continue for upwards of one year, then, 
in such case, at any time thereafter, the United 
States, by its Congress, may do any and all acts 
which may be needful and necessary to insure a 
speedy completion of said road.” This clause was 
inserted in place of the usual provision in bills 
making grants of land, that the land should 
revert to the public domain. Having thus speci- 
fied what step it can take as a remedy for breach 
of the conditions of the grant, Congress, as the 
grantor, has no power to do something else not 
named inthe grant. The Company accepted the 
grant on these terms. The contract thus made 
between the Company and the Government can- 
not be set aside at the option of Congress, as some 
excitable members, eager to make political capi- 
tal at home, seem tothink. They forget that the 
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— 
constitution expressly prohibits the States, and 


by implication Congress, also, from impairing 
the obligations of contracts. 

Another consideration, equally binding in law 
might be urged if another were needed. The 

United States waived.the breach of conditions 
when it allowed the Company to go on and incur 
expenses in constructing its road after the time- 
limit had expired, without making any objection. 
The case is still stronger. Not only did the Gov- 
ernment make no objection to the continuance of 
the work, but it explicitly recognized the right of 
theCompany to go on with it, and to earn the 
granted land by the action of the Executive De- 

ent. As fast as sections of twenty-five 
miles were built, the President of the United 
States appointed commissioners to examine the 
same in order that bonds could be issued, based 
on such sections of road, and the granted land 
appertaining thereto. The Government is bound 
by the action of its Executive. Furthermore, 
Congress itself has waived the right to enforce 
even the prescribed remedy for breach of the time 
conditions, by allowing the Company to proceed 
for four years after it is claimed the time limit 
expired to construct the road, execute mortgages 
on the lands granted, and make contracts and in- 
cur debts upon the faith of the grant, without 
interposing the slightest objection. No plea of 
ignorance will avail, because the question has 
repeatedly been considered. Two years ago it 
was before the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
which reported that the grant could not be re- 
stored in any case to the public domain. 

The present agitation at Washington in relation 
to the Northern Pacific grant is foolish, and will 
be fruitless. If Congress should do so unjust and 
absurd a thing as to attempt to revoke the grant 
in defiance of the contract between the Govern- 
ment and the Company, the courts would set aside 
its act just as soon as its validity should be 
brought to a test. 


_-  —*»« — - 


DISCONTENT IN MANITOBA. 





THE secession agitation in Manitoba is a natu- 
ral outgrowth of the geographical position of the 
province, which is separated from the navigation 
of Lake Superior by a wide expanse of morass, 
forests and small takes, and from the railway 
system of Canada by hundreds of miles of rocky 
and swampy wilderness across which the Canada 
Pacific Company is struggling with its road. The 
only natural outlet of the country is over the 
great alluvial plain of the Red River, of which it 
forms a part, to the cities of Minnesota. Its com- 
mercial relations, if unrestricted by an interna- 
tional boundary line, would be wholly in that 
direction. Its political alliance with the Domin- 
ion is a serious detriment to its development and 
prosperity, and this is more and more felt as the 
country reacts from the first boom of the immi- 
gration excitement. 

What proportions the secession movement will 
take cannot be foreseen, but the conviction that 
the best interests of the province would be greatly 
advanced could it join the American Union asa 
State evidently gains ground rapidly, and is 
openly expressed by all classes of the population 
save the office-holders and the recent immigrants 
from Great Britain, who still feel strongly the 
sentiment of loyalty to the Crown. 


THE Boards of Trade of Portland, Tacoma, 
Walla Walla and Spokane Falls have passed re- 
solutions deprecating any interference on the 
part of Congress with the Northern Pacific land 
grant. The business men of those important 
cities know that the development of the entire 
country tributary to them will be seriously re- 
tarded if the title to the lands granted to the Com- 
pany be made a matter of litigation, owing to the 
attempt of Congress to revoke a grant which by 
its terms is non-forfeitable. 











REVERDY#JOHNSON VERSUS COBB. 


‘BROOKLYN, MicH., March 17, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

The Committee on Public Lands of the House 
of Representatives have agreed to report a bill 
to forfeit what they are pleased to term the un- 
earned lands of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
In other words, they propose to take from the 
Company all lands earned since 1879, the time 
first named in the charter for the roads comple- 
tion. This forms a precious God-send for Con- 
gressional strikers if it can be made to work. One 
learned member remarked that at first he thought 
there was some legal impediment, but upon in- 
vestigation he found it otherwise, and thus 
proved himself a sort of tenth Daniel come to 
judgment. This is not bad, for an old doggerel 
says it takes ‘‘nine tailorsto make a man.” One 
correspondent says the chairman of the sub- 
committee that prepared the report spells Rhode 
Island without an h and with a little i. There is 
no law against this, nor could it well take such a 
man long to come to the conclusion that a land 
grant of any kind was forfeitable and ought to 
be forfeited. 

True, this is a conclusion adverse to the opin- 
ion not long ago filed by Attorney-General Devins. 

Here let us turn back to the time when the 
charter bill was first introduced in the United 
States Senate, the writer having had something 
to do with its preparation in connection with his 
friend, the late Hon. Jacob M. Howard, Chairman 
of the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

The question came up as to the power of Con- 
gress, under the terms of the Charter, to forfeit the 
lands in the event of the Company not completing 
the road within the time mentioned in the bill. 

We all appreciated the immensity of the under- 
taking to build a road of such magnitude through 
comparatively an unknown wilderness, necessi- 
tating the tunneling and scaling of mountains. 

Being well acquainted with the Hon. Reverdy 
Johnson, once Attorney-General of the United 
States, and then a senator from Maryland, long 
recognized by the profession as the head of the 
American Bar, we submitted informally the ques- 
tion to him, who promptly declared that, under 
circumstances like the present, the power did not 
lie in Congress to forfeit the lands, however much 
they might resolve or declare. Mentioning the 
fact that this, too, was the opinion of Senator 
Howard, he took the occasion to indorse Howard 
as a very able and sound lawyer. 

We were also told by Charles Sumner that 
he considered Senator Howard as a very great 
lawyer, one of the ablest, if not the ablest, 
in the Senate. He stated further, that he was in 
the habit of consulting him on important legal 
and constitutional questions. For power of 
analysis and breadth of compass many claimed 
Senator Howard as ranking below none of his 
day, if we except the great Daniel of the North 
(Webster), whom the celebrated Prentiss de- 
scribed as one who wielded a huge battle-ax—in 
debate—which none but himself could wield, and 
which none could withstand ! 

The question then naturally comes up, as to 
whether, as matter of law, the late Attorney- 
General of the United States, in accord with a 
Reverdy Johnson and Jacob M. Howard, are right, 
or a Committee of Congress, represented by men 
who spell Rhode Island with a little i and with- 
out an h. OLD CHARLES MARTEL, 


THE attitude of the Northern Pacific land grant 
question in Congress at the time we go to press, 
is as follows: The House Public Lands Commit- 
tee, by a vote of seven to four, have agreed to 
report a bill forfeiting the entire grant between 
Bismarck, Dakota, and Wallula, Washington 
Territory. The bill has not been presented in the 
House, and the report has not yet been prepared. 











No one believes that such a bil] can pass the 
House. It will have no legal validity if it should 
pass. The Public Lands Committee of the Senate 
has reported Mr. Morgan’s bill, which provides 
that in the event of the passage of any bill for- 
feiting any land grant, the companies and indi- 
viduals affected may plead their legal and 
equitable rights to the graut in a United States 
Circuit Court, and that the Court shall promptly 
determine the question of ownership as between 
them and the Government. The Senate is evi- 
dently not disposed to pass any forfeiture bill 
until all rights that may exist, whether of cor- 
porations or of individual stock and bondholders, 
are amply protected. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 








THE Bismarck Tribune says: Business men 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Road, who 
have had occasion to confer with Mr. Fee, general 
passenger and ticket agent, and Mr. Hannaford, 
general freight agent, speak with one accord in 
praise of the manifest friendly feeling both gen- 
tlemen have toward the patrons and friends of 
the road. Both are young men, active and 
thoroughly western in their ideas. 





AT the meeting of the Northern Pacific Board 
on March 20th, Charles B. Wright, of Philadelphia, 
ex-President of the Company, was elected a 
director in place of Henry Villard, resigned. Mr. 
Wright’s ill health caused him to resign from the 
Board a few years ago. His return to an active 
part in the management of Northern Pacific 
affairs will be particularly satisfactory to all the 
old friends of the enterprise in which he is the 
largest individual stockholder. 





THE Oregon and Transcontinental Company re- 
moved its office to Boston on March ist. Of the 
three Oregon companies over which Henry Vil- 
lard formerly presided, only one, the Improve- 
ment Company, retains its headquarters in New 
York. The new presidents of the other two live 
in Boston, and naturally wanted to have their 
offices near their own homes. Anthony J. Thomas, 
Vice-President and Director of the Transcontinen- 
tal Company and Charles A. Spofford, its Assist- 
ant Secretary, resigned their positions in con- 
sequence of the removal. 





THE town of Deer Lodge, Montana, a place of 
not more than 2,000 inhabitants, is blessed witha 
newspaper, which would be a credit to the coun- 
try journalism of any State in the East, and 
which is so well edited that it commands a cir- 
culation in all parts of the Territory. We refer 
to the New Northwest, of which Captain J. H. 
Mills, one of the veteran newspaper men of Mon- 
tana, is the editor, and of which an advertisement 
appears on another page. The journalists and 
artists who went cut last summer to see the 
Northern Pacific Railroad opened will not soon 
forget the cordial hospitality they enjoyed at 
Captain Mills’ house during their brief stay in 
Deer Lodge. 





Senator J. N. Dolph, of Oregon, has recently 
delivered an excellent speech on improving the 
mouth of the Columbia River. It is full of valu- 
able information about Oregon and Washington, 
and we advise persons who may be thinking of 
emigrating tothe Pacific Northwest, to write him 
foracopy. His address is U. 8S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C The document will do a good work 
in promoting the settlement of the region the 
Senator so well represents. As long as Washing- 
ton has no representation in the Senate, Mr. Dolph 
rightly regards himself as charged with the inter- 
ests of that Territory as well as of his own State, 
and he has not overlooked Puget Sound in his 
advocacy of the improvement of the Columbia. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


[In this Department the Editor will endeavor to answer 
briefly all inquiries concerning the Northwestern country, 
penings for settlement and new enterprises, promising in- 
vestments for capital, railroad securities, etc. | 








Land Offices in Washington and Idaho. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 12, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

I wish to ask you where we will find the nearest 
Government Land Office for the Territories of 
Idaho or Washington, as we intend to settle on 
the Pacific Slope, as near Spokane Falls as we 
can get Government land to pre-empt. H.W. B. 

At Spokane Falls and Colfax, in Washington 
Territory, and at Lewiston, Idaho. 





An Opening for a General Store Wanted. 


FRANKFORT, Mich., March 26, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

I shall be obliged for your opinion oa a good 
location for a general store near N. P. R. R. in 
Montana, Idaho or Washington Territory. What 
do you think of Trout Creek Station? F. K. 

There is a good opening for a first-class hard- 
ware store at Spokane Falls, we are informed. 
Doubtless a general store at Belknap, near Trout 
Creek, in addition to those now there, would do 
well. 


. N. P. Scrip Dividend. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 7, 1884 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

I saw in THE NORTHWEsT that the Northern 
Pacific Railroad was or is paying interest on 
Preferred Dividend Scrip. How am I to go about 
it to get the dividend on my Preferred Stock. I 
have written to the company but got no answer. 
Please tell me when it was issued, and oblige a 
new subscriber in your next issue. 

F. H. MEYERs. 

Send your scrip to R. L. Belknap, Treasurer 
N. P. R. R. Co., 35 Wall Street, New York, and 
you will get it back with a check for your divi- 
dend. 


Advice Wanted. 


WAKEFIELD, LANCASTER Co., March 22, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

I desire to ask a few questions about N. P. R. R. 
stock. (1) Why has the Preferred Stock depre- 
ciated so much? (2) I hold twenty-eight shares, 
had I better hold on or sell? (8) I hold a scrip 
dividend of three hundred dollars or some thirty 
over, there was six per cent, interest promised 
on the first of January, but I have not heard 
anything about it yet. J. 8. 

(1) Because of the general collapse of the stock 
market. (2) Hold on to it, or put it in Dakota 
wheat land. (8) Interest is now being paid on 
the dividend scrip. 





The Coeur d’Alene Mines. 


LYNN, Mass., March 8, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

I want toask you the following questions about 
the Coeur d’Aléne district, Idaho. (1) When 
does spring open there? (2) When will the rush 
commence? (3) When will be the proper time to 
get there to be with the others and not be too 
late? (4) Is it too early to go now? (5) Do you 
stop at Rathdrum on the N, P.R. R. then go to 
Eagle City? Please give me all the information 
you can, and oblige, D. H.C, 


(1) About three weeks earlier than in Massa- 
chusetts. (2) In Aprilor May. (4) No. (5) You 
ean go from Belknap over the mountains or 
from Rathdrum or Spokane Falls by way of the 
lake and river route. 


A Stockholder’s Questions. 


Horicon, Wis., March 13, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

I would like to ask a few questions to be an- 
swered through your pene or by letter. (1) Is 
there any prospect of the Preferred Stockholders 
ever getting their money back, who have paid 
100 cents on a dollar for their stock? (2) When is 
there to be another dividend declared? (8) When 








is the interest to be paid on the dividend scrip 
issued last year? (4) What is that dividend scrip 
worth in market? W. H. R. 

(1) Yes; the prospect is good. (2) Cannot say, 
(8) The interest is now being paid. Send your 
certificate by registered letter to the Treasurer 
and you will receive your interest. (4) See quo- 
tation in our financial page. 





Wanted—An Opening for a Tannery. 
NEw York, March 6, 1884. 


To the Editor of The Northwest : 

Have you any reliable information, or know]l- 
ledge concerning a locality on or near the line of 
the N. P. R. R., in Montana, Oregon or Washing- 
ton, where hemlock and oak timber abounds? 
I would like such information as to enable me 
to judge of the prospects of a large tannery in 
the Northwest ; and if you will aid me to obtain 
it, I will esteem it a special favor. R. H. 

Hemlock abounds on the Clark’s Fork of the 
Columbia in Montana, and in « number of locali- 
tiesin Washington. There is some oak in Oregon, 
but we think not enough for the making of tan 
bark on a large scale. Will some of our readers 
who have definite information on this subject 
write us? 





Wants to Start a Drug Store. 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J., March 19, 1884. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 

I am thinking of going West in a few weeks to 
seek a location for the drug business, and think- 
ing probably you could give me a few points, 
take the liberty of addressing you. Do you 
know of any town available for my purpose, one 
in which the business is not overdone and that is 
likely to grow? Any information that you could 
give will be gratefully received; would prefer the 
line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, either in 
Minnesota, Dakota or Montana, the latter pre- 
ferred. w. E. 


Probably one of the new towns in the Coeur 
d’Aléne mining district would be a good place. 
Go over the Northern Pacific line and make en- 
quiries, and you will be sure to find a promising 
opening. 





New Salem, Dakota. 
New YorE, March 15, 1884. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 
’ Please give me any information you may have 
about New Salem, Dakota, and the region around 
there. A. C. 

The following information concerning New 
Salem is from a recent publication : New Salem 
is a flourishing colony on the Northern Pacific line, 
twenty-eight miles west of Mandan. Before 
the 7th day of April, 1883, the site and country 
around New Salem was a wild, uncultivated 
prairie, uninhabited by a single soul. Over six 
hundred people have now made it their home. 
Over twelve hundred acres of land have been put 
under the plow, and the country for six miles 
around is studded with the dwellings of the 
farmers. In the town proper the change is still 
more noticeable. The town well was one of the 
first things built, and its pure, clear water has 
been a great blessing to the people. Next came 
the parsonage, church and school-house. New 
Salem has a good location and a great farming 
country that is tributary to her. If she does not 
in time become a town of prominence, it will not 
be from any lack of natural advantages, or from 
a lack of energy and industry in her people. 


A Lady Wants to Go West. 


WILLIMANTIC, CoNnn., March 8, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

I have read with a great deal of interest what 
you have written on the Northwest, hoping to 
see something about work for women. Am em- 

loyed in a mill, and have been for quite a num- 

r of years, earning justa bare living. It is not 
pleasant to see all the best years, or what ought 
to be the best of one’s life, slipping away from one 
in a mill, and finding oneself no better off than 
when they began, I am not afraid of any honest 
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work, but am heartily tired of my present em. 
oe prem without any prospect of advancement 
if I should live to work a hundred years. What 
I would like to know is, could a woman better 
herself in Washington Territory, and get work 
that would pay her to gothere for it? 

Please answer in the April number of your 
paper. N. M. M, 

Undoubtedly you could do better in Washing. 
ton or in any part of the Northwest. In Oregon, 
Washington and Montana the wages paid for 
domestic service are from $25 to $30a month, and 
all forms of women’s work are better compensa- 
ted than in the East. We must warn you, how- 
ever, that most worthy young women who go 
West to find profitable employment soon share 
the fate of the shipload of Massachusetts school 
ma’ams imported by the Governor of Oregon 
about twenty years ago to teach in the public 
schools of that State. In less than a year every 
one of them got married and Oregon was no bet- 
ter off for teachers than before. 


How N.P. Preferred Was Issued. 
GUILFORD, NEW HAVEN Co., CONN., )} 
March 6, 1884. { 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

(1) Were any shares of the Northern Pacific 
Preferred Stock issued except in exchange for 
first mortgage bonds of the Company—if any for 
what? (2) How did the Oregon and Trans-Con- 
tinental Co. obtain 153,000 shares of the Preferred 
Stock of N. P. Co., and at what price. 

A STOCKHOLDER. 

(1) Yes. The plan of reorganization provided 
that the $51,000,000 of Preferred Stock autho- 
rized should be used first to retire to seven- 
thirty bonds and the land warrant bonds, and to 
pay the interest due on them; second to take up 
the floating debt of the Company; and that the 
surplus should be used generally for the purpose 
of carrying the plan into effect. In 1879 the an- 
nual report of the Company stated that there was 
on hand 80,000 shares Preferred Stock which was 
an asset in the Treasury, and that 20,000 shares 
had been appropriated for the construction of the 
Missouri Division, and_ 14,000 shares for the Pend 
d’Oreille Division. The purchasers of the bonds 
of those divisions were given a bonus in thestock. 
A bonus was also given to the syndicate which 
took the first mortgage bonds. These facts are 
fully set forth in the volume entitled ‘‘ History 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad.” (2) The 0. & 
T. Company bought the stock in the market with 
the ‘‘ Blind Pool” funds chiefly. 





JAMESTOWN’S REPUTATION. 


From the Jamestown (Dak). Capital. 

“When you speak of Jamestown,” said one 
who has just returned from a visit to Illinois, 
‘*you don’t have to say what Jamestown, or in 
what part of the world it is. Everybody has 
heard of Jamestown, and it is looked upon as the 
center of North Dakota. People going to North 
Dakota head for that city.” There is no doubt 
that Jamestown will always be a center of oper- 
ations, from which enterprises of various kinds 
will be projected into the tributary country. 
Jamestown will be the supply point for the 
Devil's Lake and Mouse River countries, and the 
fruitful territory lying between here and there. 
When our up-the-valley railroad is completed 
freight rates will be much reduced, and the 
prices of many thing consumed here will conse- 
quently not be as high as now. Butter, eggs and 
meats will drop in price, fruit will become more 
plentiful. Fuel will be cheaper, and in many 
ways living will be less expensive. 

Jamestown has a good reputation abroad for 
her social qualities and religious and educational 
facilities. The enterprise of her people and the 
natural beauty of location of the city are known 
everywhere. These advantages, with the natural 
location for business, as determined by the most 
casual glance at the map, will serve to draw 
people here. There is no question that a great 
future is before it, and that greatness is no far 
distance off. 
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CAMP LIFE ON THE SAN JUAN ISLANDS. 





Correspondence Portland Oregonian, 

With Mr. W. for our guide and captain, we had 
no lack of sport. Sometimes we would take a 
large, commodious boat, provided by his thought- 
ful kindness, and troll for salmon or fish for cod, 
both abundant; or with our guns and dogs strike 
out inland, shooting quail (the mountain quail of 
California, first placed on the island by our host 
in 1859) with which the woods are alive; or put 
the hounds into the timber, or on some small 
wooded island, and run a deer out into the water 
where half a dozen guns in 
the boat made venison a sure 
thing; buying nothing but 
groceries, which we found 
good and cheap at the 
stores here, trusting to the 
woods and water for our meat 
and fish, and to the beach 
for clams and crabs. One 
of us was an adept at frying 
bacon, another made coffee 
that was hard to beat. Such 
suppers as we had after our 
day’s tramps! And when 
tired of field and water sports, 
there were the long walks on 
the gravel beaches, and bath- 
ing in the smooth, still water; 
or lying in the shade listening 
to the hum of insects, the 
cawing of the crows, the 
scarcely audible plash of the 
wavelets among the pebbles 
on the beach; or watching 
the varied profiles of the 
island duplicated upside 
down in the glassy water, 
with Mt. Baker pushing his 
white head up into the sky 
back of the Chuckanut Range; 
or sleeping the slumber born 
of the drowsy atmosphere and 
soothed by a good digestion; 
nothing to worry, no office 
hours, no duties, no work but 
tocook our ample meals; such 
a happy, lazy, glorious time 
I never had before. Fancy 
sailing around among the 
hundreds of islands between 
Tacoma and Gulf of Georgia, 
each a gem of beauty, and 
each one different from the 
others; the bold promontories 
of basalt, bare or wooded, 
dotted with huge boulders 
of white granite dropped by 
the glaciers in their south- 
ward migrations in ages long 
ago; steep escarpments of the 
gravel bluffs, hundreds of 
feet high, regular as the roof 
of a house, their bases lashed 
by the tides which carry their 
agates, and pebbles of jasper, carnelian, porphyry 


and chalcedony, of many colors, along the shore | j 
| a whole islan 


line, forming glistening beaches from one to two 


hundred yards wide, and miles in length; the little | 


bays, land locked, with water from five to ten 


fathoms deep, clear as crystal, through which the | 
eye reaches the submarine landscape, where fish | 


and crabs, or the octopus (devil fish), sea anemones 
and star-fish of many points abound in the jungle 
of kelp, grasses and sea-weeds, with here and 
there a piece of green or red sponge or coral; a 
strange-looking world under water. And at night, 
camping on the beach, the moon making a blazing 
track across the water, the curious dark fronds 
of the cedars hanging still or gently waving, no 
sound but the scornful chuckle of the loons or the 
‘‘ cla-ha-ya, cla-ha-ya” of the species of wild 





| freedom at the same time. 
week for the Lipa of pitching one’s tent, but | 
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duck called the “‘ old squaws.” Fancy, if you can, 
a month in such scenes, the weather always good, 
very little smoke compared to Oregon; none of the 
annoyances so common at many resorts; no get- 
ting up at stated hours for fear of losing our 
breakfast, but sleeping as late as we pleased; no 
cramming with hash and potatoes at a cost of 
$2 to $2.50 per day, but feasting on game and fish, 


our entire mess bill not costing more than forty 
cents per day each; no noisy crowd of strangers 
at every turn, but miles of beach or open shad 

woods for our promenades. No roaring surf with 
its dangerous undertow, but smooth water, tran- 





quil and secure for bathing—perfect privacy and 
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INDIAN CEMETERY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


to one’s self, free of charge. 


—Een 


INDIAN CEMETERY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
The method of disposing of the dead practiced 





No paying $5 per | 





among some of the Indian tribes of British Colum- | 


bia, is to place the body in an old canoe or an old 
hollow log made to resemble one, on which is se- 
cured a cover, also cut from a tree-trunk. This 
wooden sarcopha is raised upon stout poles, 
and is usually to be found on the shore of some 
bey or river. The British Columbia Indians, like 
th sse of the Puget Sound country, live mainly on 
fish, clams and mussels, and spend much of their 
time on the water in their graceful pirogues. Our 
illustration shows one of their burial grounds, and 
also serves to gives an idea of the character of the 
dense forest growth of the region. 


ABOUT PUGET SOUND. 


A Government Official Gives a Description 
of its Characteristics. 





Mr. John P. Brown, an agent of the Agricultu- 
ral Department at Washington, recently delivered 
a lecture at the National Capitol about the Puget 
Sound country. 

When the speaker visited Washington Territory 
last April he found a mild and equable climate, 
with roses in profusion in every city yard. The 
winter winds being from southerly directions 
come laden with warm vapors from the Japan 

current, making a pleasant 
and temperate climate in a 
country that otherwise would 
be totally uninhabitable. 
Tuus a kind Providence gives 
this northern land, ten de- 
grees north of Washington, 
an average winter tempera- 
ture of thirty-three degrees. 
The heavy work of logging is 
mostly done in summer, while 
the gardens on Christmas Day 
bloom with roses and an as- 
sortment of flowers. 

The lecturer then described 
the great inland sea called 
Puget Sound. It is the largest, 
deepest, safest, and best of 
the Pacific harbors. It is 
divided into innumerable 
channels, passes, coves, bays, 
and harbors by grand archi- 
pelagoes, peninsulas, and 
various indentations of the 
shore. It is in places 100 
fathoms deep. It has 1,800 
miles of shore, yet so narrow 
that both shores may be seen 
at all times. It is grand in 
forest and mountain scenery, 
the snow-clad peaks of the 
Olympic mass of mountains 
upon the west seeming but a 
dozen miles away, yet in 
reality sixty or more. Far 
above the low-hanging clouds 
of mist are the irregular 
peaks of the far-distant Cas- 
cade Range, with Mount 
Baker and Mount Tacoma 
ever in view, one 11,000 feet 
and the other 13,000—iand- 
marks that guide the mariner 
at sea and interest the traveler 
by land; while the thousand 
beautiful islands, all differing 
in appearance—rough, rug- 

we 6ged, rocky, bold precipices, 
or some high-towering hills 
approaching mountains in 
other, while some are low- 
laying, flat, sandy, or alluvial 
tracts, covered with grass, 
pastured by flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle. Some are dense with forest 
growths, and afew are prairies, No such body of 
water exists elsewhere on the globe, and none of 
greater importance to future commerce; it is des- 
tined to connect the great railway systems of 
America with ocean navigation on the Pacific. It 
must become the rendezvous of the whaling and 
fishing fleets of the Northwest. Its lumber inter- 
ests are pre-eminently in advance of all the lum- 
bering ports of the United States. The mineral 
wealth of the country around is inexhaustible. 
The lecturer described the tall trees graphically. 


Cedars reach from 200 to 250 feet high, and from 
8 to 12 feet in diameter; firsare magnificent, with 
120 feet of height to the first limb and from 15 to 
24 feet in circumference. Nota poisonous reptile 
or plant is said to exist west of the Cascade 
Mountains. 
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"GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


Her Stupendous Scream. 


A Fargo gous lady named Rouse, 
Caught the glimpse of a poor little mouse, 
And the scream that she scrome, 
Shattered heaven's blue dome, 
And bulged out the walls of the house. 
—Bismarck Tribune. 








A German Count in Dakota. 

Last spring there came to Devil’s Lake a gentle- 
man who, after looking about, settled on a claim 
east of Devil’s Lake City a mile or more, where 
he was known by the name of Zulski. Recently 
the German Government heard of him at Chicago 


and traced him to the lake, inducing him to re- 
turn to his native place and resume his former re- 
lations and position, which it sopeums he had left 
in a fit of pique. The fact only lately transpired 
that he was a bona fide count. He intends to 
return again to the city of the lake of brimstone 
suggestions. 





Going to the Coeur d’Alene Mines. 
About two hundred men can be met going in 
by the trail, and about fifteen men coming out. 
Our informant says he met one woman, from 
Missoula, trudging gaily along, within seven 
miles of Eagle City. She was dressed in a man’s 
suit of canvas—overalls, vest and blouse—with 


canvas overcoats, and carried a bandbox on her 
arm over which was strewn gracefully a red 
scarf. She was storm bound on the trail : for two 
days, but when seen by our informant was rosy- 
cheeked and peperenty standing the trip as 
well as any of the male sex.—WMissoula (Mont.) 
Missoulian. 





Among the Blackfeet. 

The Helena (Mont.) Independent says: ‘‘ Father 
Imoda, who came among the Blackfeet in 1869, 
has many interesting reminiscences of the red 
men in that early day. He found polygamy one 
of the most difficult heresies to eradicate among 
them. The successful hunter usually wanted 
more than one wife to skin the slaughtered game, 
tan the hides, and preserve the meat. The 
scarcity of game of late years has greatly aided 
the church in rooting out polygamy, and the 
young men are generally contenting themselves 
with one wife.” 





They Sold Him a Hole. 


He was telling the story in the billiard room of 
a Denver hotel. Said he: 

‘*There were three of us, you see, and Nevada 
was a cold climate for us. We were dead-broke, 
half-starved, and clear discouraged, when along 
came a New Yorker. He wouldn't play cards, 
wouldn't be robbed, and we couldn’t stick him 
with forged land patents or bogus pre-emptions. 
One day we trailed out and dug a hole into a hill 
and salted it a bit, and rushed back and offered 
the New Yorker the big discovery for $3,000 cash 
down.” 

** And he bit!” 

** Took right hold like a pair of pincers. Why, 
he never even stop to beat us down. We got 
a cool thousand apiece and made for ’Frisco. 

** Purty cool that was.” 

‘* Well, I dunno. If there was anything cool 
in that transaction it was the way that New 
Yorker hunted up a pard, set miners to work, 
ae machinery, and took over $750,000 out 
of that ’ar hole inside of eight months! Maybe 
we've got over feeling flat, but I guess not.”— 
Wall Street News. 





A Team of Buck Deer. 

A curious-looking team attached to a slight 
buckboard attracted the attention of a crowd of 
men and boys at the Junction this morning. The 
team consisted of two immense buck deer, with 
large antlers, and looked as though they might 
out-run a streak of greased lightning. Their 
harness was made entirely of buckskin, there not 
even being a buckle upon them. Their driver 
and proud owner was a Digger Indian, well- 
known by the name of Buckhorn by our sports- 
men who have visited Big Meadows for the pur- 
pose of hunting and fishing during the outing 
season. Old Buckhorn is the high chief of the 
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Diggers in the neighborhood of Big Meadows and 
Greeneville. As a guide in that grand sporting 
country he is an invaluable acquisition to any 
arty of campers. He can pilot visitors to the 
eeding resorts of deer and bear, and knows 
every spot along the streams where a line should 
be cast. It is said that he is moderately well off, 
owning a drove of ponies and a number of cattle 
and sheep. Buckhorn is also an old Mormon, as 
he has four or five wives to do cooking and darn- 
ing. This novel team of his has been in use 
several years, he having caught the deer when 
they weresmall. In the winter, when the ground 
is covered with snow, Buckhorn hitches his novel 
team to a sleigh and hor dashing off over the 
country.—Butte Record. 





Life in a Mining Camp. 

It is hard to keep separate the fantastic and 
the sad, in one’s impressions; hard to decide 
which has more pathos, the camp deserted or the 
camp newly begun, the picture of disappointment 
over and past or that of enthusiastic hopes, nine 
out of ten of which are doomed to die. I have 
sometimes thought that the newest, livest, most 
sanguine camps were saddest sights of all. 

The expression of a fresh mining camp, at the 
height of its ‘‘ boom,” is something which must 
be seen to be comprehended. 

The camp is in the heart of a fir-forest, perhaps, 
or on the stony sides of a guich. Trecs fall here, 
there, everywhere, day and night. Nobody 
draws breath till he has got a cabin, or a bough- 
hut, or a tent over his head. As if by magic, 
there grows up a sort of street, a dozen or two 


board shanties, with the cheapest and silliest of 
all shams, the battlement front, flaunting its 
ugly squares all along the line. Glaring signs 
painted on strips of cotton-sheeting, bleached and 
unbleached, are nailed over duors. In next to no 
time there will be a ‘‘mint” an ‘‘ exchange,” a 
‘*bank,” a ‘‘ Vienna bakery,” a ‘‘ Chinese laun- 
dry,” a ‘*‘ hotel,” and a ‘‘ livery stable.” Between 
night and morning will blossom out crops of 
‘t real estate offices,” and places where ‘“‘ mining 

roperties are bought and sold,” *‘ claims located, 
bea ht and sold, ‘‘surveys of mining claims 
made,” etc.; crops also, alas, of whiskey saloons, 
with wicked names and lurid red curtains, 
danger and death signals. 





The Flatheads in Town. 

Regularly every spring some roving band of 
Flathead Indians, on their way north for the 
annual hunt, visit the different towns of the 
Territory, stopping in each place several days to 
sell robes and skins, the product of the previous 
season’s shooting. As the buffalo-hides readily 
sell for from $4 to $10 each, and the market is 
never over supplied, each Flathead realizes a 
handsome sum for his season’s work. But in dis- 
play only is he ambitious to be considered wealthy. 
Immediately upon supplying himself with am- 
munition, the buck enters a dry goods store to 
spend the remainder of his money for red-striped 
and yellow-barred blankets for himself and squaw. 

‘‘They never boggle over prices,” said the pro- 
prietor of a Main Street store, ‘‘ but count their 
money, and if they find they have enough to buy 
the articles wanted, make the purchase there and 
then. If you treat the Indian fairly, and don’t 
cheat him, you'll enjoy his whole tribe’s custom 
whenever they come to town.” 

The squaws are not to be trifled with. They 
do not hesitate to defend themselves when called 
upon, without asking for the assistance of the 
bucks; but even here, where they are so well 
known, very few persons ever imagined that a 
squaw dared assume the aggressive toward her 
liege lord, until a recent occurrence proved that 
such a thing was ible. As a small band of 
Flatheads was riding up the principal street, one 
of the squaws became incensed at some remark 
her buck made, and urging her cayuse alongside 
of his, she beat him unmercifully across the head 
and face with the butt end of her whip. He 
tried to catch her arm, but failing, sprang to the 
ground and retreated down the street at a rapid 
walk. He was next seen an hour afterward. 
The light of proud manhood had vanished from 
his eye, and his face was so bruised and swollen 
that one could scarcely recognize him.—Helena 
(Mont.) letter in N. Y. Sun. 








Oregon Pigs as Fishermen. 

The Houston Daily Post has the following au- 
thentic fish story: 

‘I’ve been up in Oregon salmon fishing,” a 
sportsman remarked, ‘‘and it’s the coming coun- 
try, not alone for its game, but for the settler. 
The country is rich with game. Even the pigs go 
a-fishing.” 

“Time!” some one called out. 

“It’s a fact,” the speaker asserted warmly, 
‘and I can prove it. I was polling up the Co- 
lumbia River one afternoon, taking it easy, when 
I noticed a drove of pigs wade down into the 
stream just below a canning factory, and, think- 
ing it an amusing sight to see a pig swim, I drew 
nearer, and soon found that they were in water 
three feet deep. All at once down they went. 
I thought at first that some big fish had grabbed 
them, but in a minute up came a porker holding 
a big salmon head in hismouth. Another had an 
entire fish, and in a short time all brought up 
their fish.” 

‘* You didn’t see them catch a live salmon?” 

‘*No.” was the reply, ‘‘I draw the line there; 
but dive and swim under water they did, and I 
learned it was a common practice.” 

‘*In two thousand years,” an evolutionist inter- 
rupted, ‘‘ you will find those pigs with webbed 
feet, and scales instead of hairs, and catching 
live fish is only a matter of time. That’s the way 
the whales got in the way of going tosea. They 
were originally land animals, and finally by stay- 
ing in the water so much they lost the use of their 
limbs, and so took to the sea entirely. If you 
don’t believe it cut up a whale, and you'll find the 
remains of a pelvis and rudimentary hind limbs.” 

‘‘Speaking of fishing,” the teller of the pig 
yarn said, ‘‘ Oregon is the place; look at the busi- 
ness they do in salmon canning. There are thou- 
sands of persons more or less interested, and 
when you count the can makers, packers, catch- 
ers, net makers, cleaners, middlemen, etc., they 
foot up asmall army that derive their living di- 
rectly from this fish. Last year the pack of the 
Columbia River catch alone amounted to more 
than 500,000 cases, that to the first hands brought 
$3,000,000, and this didn’t include the salmon that 
are barreled. Where do they go? Why, all over 
the world. Vessels come to Astoria, and last 
season they took 50,000 cans to foreign ports; the 
balance go to ’Frisco. The capital invested in 
canning alone amounts to nearly $3,000,000. 

‘On my way north in the stage we crossed a 
river so thick with a large trout-like fish that in 
wading the wheels killed hundreds of them. 
The water appeared absolutely solid. I never 
saw such a sight in my life. They went jumping 
along as if they were forced out of the water.” 
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WHY WAIT FOR OTHERS ? 


From the Mandan (Dak.) Pioneer. 

Why wait for others to set an example by taking 
up land that the Government has placed at your 
disposal? Why wait for some one to step in ahead 
of you and take up the choicest lands in Dakota? 
There are plenty of men in the East to-day work- 
ing on asalary who imagine that they can save 
enough money in a few years to enable them to 
become the owners of property in the West, but 
they forget that the opportunity will then be lost. 
They forget that the march of progress that is now 
taking place in the Northwest will then be too far 
advanced to enable them to step into line with the 
rustlers. They forget that the development of 
the country is a thing of the present day, and 
something that will never have a birth again; 
that when the sun of prosperity that is now ap- 
pearing just above the horizon has reached its 
zenith, it will shine only upon those who have 
assisted in dispelling the darkness. They forget 
everything, bound as they are to a miserable ex- 
istence where ambition lies dormant and where 
the chains of habit have become too strong to be 


broken. They forget almost that they are men, 
and indeed they are but the slaves of others, 
bound to do at another’s bidding. We know no 
such thing as servility here in Dakota. Every 
man is his own master; every one has ambition 
and every day brings forth its reward—the reward 
—— is justly due us, sound health, happiness and 
ortune. 


























THE NEW EL DORADO. 


The Rush to the Gold Fields of Coour 
d’Alene Mountains. 








From H. P. Robinson's Spokane Falls Letter, March 1st, 
in N. Y. Tribune. 

Just as the train was moving out of Miles City 
amid prodigious hallooing and splashing, a wagon 
came round the corner with half a dozen men in 
it all up to their necks in bundles of blankets, 
rubber boots, and buffalo robes. They were a 
party of old miners who had come by stage from 
Deadwood, having been in every mining craze of 
the last thirty years, and were now determined 
to ‘get to Coeur d’Aléne, or bust.” This was the 
first tangible evidence of the ‘‘rush ” to the mines 
that we had seen. The conversation ever since 
we started, both in the cars and at every stopping 
place, had dealt with little else but the mines, 
but these were the first genuine miners that we 
had met. But they were not to be the last by 
any means. At Miles City we appeared to have 
entered a charmed circle within which the mag- 
netic influence of the gold was supreme. At 
every station after that we found somebody 
waiting on the platform surreunded with a bar- 
ricade of blankets and boots and mining tools, 
who came clambering on board amid the cheers 
of those already in the cars. Henceforward 
nothing but mining matters was accepted as a 
legitimate topic of conversation for an instant. 
Every new comer had some letter to read aloud 
to the company which he had just received from 
an old “‘pard” who had gone to the Coeur 
d’Aléne a week or so in advance to report; and 
not a letter but was full of glowing accounts of 
the richness of the new fields. Every letter was 
received with cheers, and after each the whole 
smoking-car adjourned to take a drink in the 
dining-car. In the intervals between these letters 
old mining incidents were in order, and the stories 
of camp life which were told would, if collected 
into volume form, leave Baron Munchausen no- 
where or else relegate him for ever to the realm of 
solid history. But it all served to pile up the fuel 
and keep the enthusiasm going—and so did the in- 
terpolated drinks. Even a twenty hours’ delay 
at Forsyth, Mont., failed to wear out the excite- 
ment. At Helena, Mont., the contingent for the 
mines numbered nearly twenty, and when their 
letters had been read and all the latest informa- 
tion which they brought exhausted, the pulse of 
the smoking-car was at fever heat. Subsequent 
drinks sent it up to boiling point. 

And what a queer company it was! There 
were afew tenderfeet who were going totry their 
luck for the first time with the pick and pan, and 
one or two business-like persons bent on estab- 
lishing stores at Eagle City—the ‘‘ New Lead- 
ville,” as it is already called. But fully three- 
fourths were old hands. Many of them had re- 
tired quietly to farming or stock-raising, far 
away from civilization, and fancied they had 
quite gotten over all danger of catching gold 
fever again. But here they were, having sold 
out their ranches and everything they possessed 
except their blankets and their picks—eager only 
to get into the mines before the rush set in, An 
important element in the company, too, was the 
Chinamen—all of them bound for ‘‘ Tlout Click” 
(that, or Trout Creek, being at present the most 
feasible trail into Eagle City—though before this 
reaches you some other will probably have taken 
its place in public favor), and all of them mure 
elated than any one else over the good news 
which the numerous letters contained. They did 
not understand many of the stories told, but they 
could understand the general excitement, and 
whenever anybody shouted, John shouted too. 

Altogether it was a riotous car-full, and not 
such as is usually found on a train from the East. 
So a gentleman who joined us at Thompson’s 
Falls (which is the easternmost of the various 








trails into the mines) found out. He wasa miner, 
every inch of him, and a drunken one, too. He 

burst into the car with a whoop, a whiskey bottle 

in one hand and a revolver in the other, and 

planting himself in the centre of the gangway, 

announced himself as the Bamboo Chief and eager 

to fight the campany. He doubtless expected to 

find the car full of mild-mannered Easterners, 

and must have been astonished when a stalwart 
miner arose and without a word laid one hand 
on the scruff of his neck and the other on another 
part of his person, and carried him bodily, 

whiskey bottle, revolver and all, out to the plat- 
form and then dropped him into a snow-drift. 

Such little incidents (for it was not the only one 
of the kind) only served to cheer up the com- 
pany the more, and before Trout Creek was 
reached there was not a miner in that car who 
was not firmly convinced that he had at last 
struck the camp where the fortune for which he 
had washed and dug so hard before was at last to 
be found. 

Indeed, if the actual richness of these mines 
should prove to be anywhere in the neighborhood 
of the expectations formed of them, they will be 
richer than anything that California or Nevada 
ever saw. But, among all the fascinating rumors 
which are going about, there is a terribly small 
percentage of anything which has a semblance of 
being authenticated in any way. Indeed, the 
rumors are so vague that they contain hardly any 
even reputed facts. You may be told, and can 
hardly help being told, a hundred times a day 
that there is unlimited gold there; but you may 
inquire for a week without finding a man who 
knows for certain that any other man has taken 
out any large quantity of dust in aday. In the 
East one hardly expected to arrive at any solid 
in‘ormation yet awhile; but I am now at the 
point from which a daily stage is doing its best to 
run to the mines, and every day somebody comes 
here direct from Eagle City; and yet the amount 
of anything like trustworthy fact is curiously 
small. This much is certain, that there is free 
gold in the soil, and that there is gold as well as 
silver and lead in the quartz ledges. The first of 
these, at least, is moreover in paying quantities. 
But over how large an area? That is what no- 
body knows. The territory over which it is 
known to exist as yet is small, and so long as the 
snow is on the ground no prospecting of any ac- 
count in such a country as this is can possibly be 
done. The presumption is that the gold does ex- 
ist in many places not yet discovered; but nothing 
can be done toward discovering them for a month 
as yet. There are already in the mines some hun- 
dred more men than can find claims. There is no 
work to be done yet, and living is ruinously ex- 
pensive. Every day from fifty to one hundred 
men start in by the various half dozen trails 
which are more or leas open, and each party that 
goes in only swells the number of idlers and helps 
to make the cost of living higher. Unless, then, 
a man has some definite business to take him 
there, apart from placer-mining, the best thing 
that he can do is to stay at home for another 
month at least. Any man who comes expecting 
to be able to take up a claim and set to work pick- 
ing up gold from the first day he gets there will 
be grievously — and will find that for 
some weeks he have nothing to do but loaf 
around and spend his money. It is not likely 
that all the warnings of all the major and minor 
prophets together would have much effect in 
stemming the stream which is already flowing in 
in such volume. But if one warning can be of 
any use, here it is—wait ! 

MEssrs. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, the well- 
known dealers in machinery, of Liberty Street, 
New York, are getting out an illustrated catalogue, 
which is a credit to the printer’s and engraver’s 
art. A firm that can afford to pay $35,000 for a 
book to present to their customers, must be doing 
a remarkably prosperous business. 








OUR CCEUR D’ALENE LETTER. 





Latest From the New Mining Region. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
SPOKANE FALLs, W. T., March 20. 


Of course the Coeur d’Aléne excitement is the 
one all-absorbing topic here to-day. Whichever 
direction the conversation starts in, it comes 
round sooner or later to the mines, while speech 
of all kinds is chiefly carried on in mining meta- 
phor. But, though so much is said of the mines, 
the amount of solid knowledge on the subject is 
probably about as great as that in New York; 
the conversation does not pan out well in facts at 
all; there is scarcely a color of free knowledge 
in the whole gulch. But facts are comparatively 
immaterial at this stage in the proceedings. Who 
can expect to get at any solid information (any 
terra firma of fact) with three feetof snow on the 
ground? And when the snow has gone every one 
has quite made up their minds what the facts 
will be. The diggings will be rich—rich beyond 
any parallel in the history of crazes. Nobody 
is such a heretic as seriously to doubt that for an 
instant. Or, even if the placers should disap- 
point expectations, is there not the Galena belt? 
and skepticism as to the Galena belt would be not 
mere heresy, but heretical lunacy. So the com- 
munity gets on well enough without facts. 

Indeed, so far as Spokane Falls is concerned, it 
does considerably more than get on well enough. 
If the present business activity had cropped up in 
ordinary times it would be called a boom; but it 
is now completely overshadowed by the prospect 
of the immense boom coming in the summer, so 
people are content to say that things are pretty 
lively. Speculation in town lots goes on as mer- 
rily as if it was June instead of March; every 
morning men are at work digging foundations on 
one or more of the vacant lots in the city; the 
real estate men are seen wandering about the 
streets all day in company with mysterious 
strangers, talking ecstatically in front of new 
blocks or measuring off the feet in vacant lots; 
the sidewalks are cumbered with piles of lumber, 
and as soon as one pile has disappeared and been 
transformed into a new frame-house, another pile 
takes its place in readiness for the new house to 
come next door; while the air all the while is full 
of the noise of hammering and sawing till the 
whole place sounds more like a huge ship-builder’s 
yard than au ordinary town. It is impossible to 
say what the amount of building this year will 
be, but if there is any carpenter or bricklayer 
loafing round in the East, with nothing to do, I 
should recommend him to come to Spokane 
Falls. ; 

Nor are the other places along the line in this 
section far behind. Rathdrum is as busy as any 
place outside the circle of the mining excitement 
of three times its size. New cities are rapidly 
rising at Belknap, Trout Creek and Thompson’s 
Falls; and in each of them a lot of money will be 
made (and necessarily a good deal lost) during the 
coming summer. From each of these five places 
trails start to Eagle City, and each one of the five 
is prepared to swear all day long (and indeed does 
do it) that its trail is the best. Which really is 
the best, no one can find out until he has gone in 
by all five, and the man to attempt this has not 
yet been found. If he was found he would prob- 
ably be quietly made away with by the citizens of 
one of the places against which he gave his de- 
cision. The most popular route to-day for those 
who go in on foot is that from Thompson’s Falls; 
and this may either mean that it is the best route 
or that the people of Thompson’s Falls lie better 
than the inhabitants of the other towns. For 
those who do not mind spending an extra day on 
the road, and are willing to pay for a seat in a 
stage, the Spokane Falls route holds out most in- 
ducements, and when the ice is off the lake, so 
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that steamers can run, it will be undeniably the 
most comfortable way of getting in. 

And, as a matter of fact, there is very small 
reason why anybody should want to get in just 





at present. He may just as well wait till the ice 
has gone. Of course, if a man has any particular 
business which he is anxious to set up in as soon 
as possible at Eagle City let him go in at once by 
all means. Not that I believe he will make much 
money by it; but because if I advised him to 
wait, and he waited, he would be certain to | 
think afterwards that he had missed an oppor- | 
tunity through me, and curse me and my advice, 
and I would avoid being cursed unnecessarily, 
even by strangers. But there is no mining to be 
done as yet. Here and there it is reported that 
men are doing their best to prospect on the south 
side of the hills, where the snow has made a 
flimsy pretense of disappearing. But this only 
affords employment for a miserably small per- 
centage of the men in there, and nine men out 
of every ten who go in now have nothing to do 
but loaf round, spend their money. gamble and 
drink. For all those four things there are ad- 
mirable facilities. There is plenty of room to 
loaf in, prices are high, and gambling tables and | 
saloons plentiful. These, however, are all more 
or less illegitimate branches of mining, and for 
the more honest branches—the prosaical pick-and- 
shovel-and-pan part of the business—the oppor- 
tunities as yet are meagre. When the country 
will be open enough to mine, it is impossible to 
say. Men who were in there last June (when the 
first whisperings of the richness of the region 
were heard) say there was snow there then; and 
there seems no reason to suppose that it will have 
gone before May this year. 

Under these circumstances it can hardly be | 
considered strange that facts as to the actual 
amount of gold are scarce. Eyen with regard to 
the few claims which are being worked (three in 
number, I believe, at present), it is impossible to 
get at any accurate statement of the earnings. 
No two people have the same story, and beyond 
the obvious fact that the workers are making 
wages, everything is mere conjecture. One 
kind of business there is which will probably be 
in order before the time for mining comes; and 
that is shooting. Most of the claims, probably | 
four out of every five, which were staked out 
last fall have been jumped; and the jumpers are 
as determined to stick to their claims as they are 
numerous. Legal proceedings are already being 
taken against them; but they laugh at the mere 
mention of legal proceedings, and the universal 
opinion is that Winchester’s alone will be able to 
settle the differences. An enterprising man then 
may find some work to do very shortly, but so far 
as looking for gold is concerned, he may as well 
wait till the end of April, at least, before starting 
for Eagle City. H. P. ROBINSON. 
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A BIG DEAL IN DIRT. 





From the Cooperstown Courier. 

A deal just recorded by Register Smart shows 
up a very satisfactory sale of soil, considering 
the season is not fairly opened. The deal in ques- | 
tion was made by Messrs. Cooper Bros. to Mr. 
Howard Oviatt, of New York City, and comprises 
the transfer of 5,720 acres of land for a consider- 
ation of $15 per acre, the whole aggregating 
$85,800. The land purchased by Mr. Oviatt lays | 
within one to five miles of Cooperstown, and 
comprises some 3,000 acres of improved soil, the 
balance being wild. Cooper Bros., in addition to 
the $85,800, have the use of the improved land | 
this year, which would in reality bring the con- | 
sideration to over $95,000. 

The purchaser is a prominent Eastern capital- 
ist, and his action in securely placing such a vast | 
sum of cash in Dakota land may be reasonably 





the same. 
County’s shores will continue to be washed by the 


| States. 


looked upon as a decidedly encouraging omen. 
By him we are led to believe that the very men 
who two months ago withdrew their money from 
Dakota are again inclined to invest in Northwest- 
ern securities and realty, their confidence being 
fully restored. With the restoration of an un- 
limited money market, it requires no prophetic 
wisdom or extraordinary acumen to recognize 
the fact that the approaching season will witness 
an unprecedented influx of settlers to North Da- 
kota, and Griggs County with her manifold and 
unparalleled attractions must catch her share of 
It is beyond all doubt that Griggs 


tidal wave of prosperity. 


NAMING A_ TERRITORY. 


From the New York Sun. 
The vast region included in the present Terri- 





| tory of Dakota is about as large as New York- 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut together. Sooner or later it is sure to be 
divided into two, three, four, or more prosperous 
Dakota is one of the finest names we 
have in our geographical nomenclature. It used 
to cover not only the Territory as it is, but also 


| the whole of what is now Montana and Wyom- 
| ing. 


In the event of further partition this mu- 
sical and noble name will undoubtedly be pre- 
served. If the southern or southeastern counties, 
the most populous part of the Territory at pres- 


| ent, are first to gain admission to the Union, 


they should come in as the State of Dakota. We 
want no North Dakota and South Dakota. Each 
new state should have independent individual- 
ity in its designation. There are good names 


| enough for all. 


One of the points in dispute, we believe, be- 


| tween the northern and southern counties, is as 


to which section shall be entitled to the name 
Dakota in case of an agreement to separate. 
The northern counties, lying along the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and including some 
of the best wheat lands in the world, maintain 
that the Dakota wheat from the Red River Valley 
and the region westward has made the name of 
the Territory famous everywhere. The name 


| Dakota is, in a certain sense, the trade-mark of 


the most important article produced by the 
region, and the people of the bonanza farms do 
not want to relinquish it to the southern coun- 
ties. There is some force in the objection. 
Viewed, however, in the light of the immense 
future of the wheat-raising of northern Dakota, 


| it seems trivial. 


The division of the Territory along the line of 
the forty-fifth or forty-sixth parallel of latitude 
is a matter of the near future. The infant cities 
in the northern part have already contended for 
the honor of being the capital of the new Terri- 
tory, the great wheat State to be. The advantage 
of situation is undoubtedly with Bismarck. a town 
which is not only very near the geographical 
centre of the section, but is also at the point 
where the Northern Pacific Railroad crosses the 
Missouri River. The busy people of Bismarck 
have taken time by the forelock and started a 
Capitol building. Facing the Capitol grounds 
you may even now buy choice lots on which the 
buffalo skulls are still bleaching. The corner- 
stone of the edifice itself was laid with -great 
ceremony last September, in the presence of 
Sitting Bull and the Hon. William M. Evarts. 

The Senate Committee on Territories have 
decided to call the northern part of Dakota 
Lincoln. The idea ought not to be adopted by 
Congress. Lincoln is a good name for aman, 
but a very poor name foraState. There is a 


| better reason for naming a part of the country 
_ after Abraham Lincoln than for thus honoring 


any other American since George Washington’s 
time, but, nevertheless, it should not be done. If 








Congress begins naming States and Territories 
after the heroes of our history, heaven knows 
where the practice will end. Better stick, where. 
ever possible, to the beautiful Indian nomencla. 
ture. 

Where, after all, can you find a more charac- 
teristic and euphonious name for the new Terri- 
tory to be made out of northern Dakota then the 
name of the river that cuts its northeastern 
corner—Pembina? 





BEAR IN MIND. 


The Fargo Republican wants easterners and 
everybody else to bear in mind these significant 
facts: 

That Dakota has an area of 156,000 square 
miles; that it stretches north and south, from the 
British possession to Nebraska, 450 miles, and 
east and west from Minnesota to Montana, 350 
miles. 

That North Dakota has an area of 75,000 square 
miles; that it is as large as all of the New Eng- 
land States with the State of New Jersey thrown 
jn; that it hasa population of 150,000 wide-awake, 
energetic and intelligent citizens. 

Bear in mind that its taxable property is worth 
at least $75,000,000. 

Bear in mind that it has 1,200 to 1,500 miles of 
railroad already constructed. 

Bear in mind that the past year there has been 
entered in the respective land offices of North 
Dakota over 6,000,000 acres of land which has to 
be settled upon or cultivated. 

Bear in mind that there were nearly or quito 
800,000 acres under cultivation the past year. 

Bear in mind that the wheat crop alone of 1883, 
was worth at least $15,000,000. 

Bear in mind that several flourishing towns 
have been started in the past year. 

Bear in mind that the climate of Dakota is the 
healthiest in Christendom. 

Bear in mind that the soil of North Dakota is 
inexhaustible in richness. 

Bear in mind that eighty-five per cent. of 
North Dakota is susceptible of the highest culti- 
vation. 

Bear in mind that cattle-raising has been prose- 
cuted successfully here in the past year. 

Bear in mind that North Dakota is not a “‘ one- 
crop” domain, but potatoes and all kinds of roots 
thrive in a remarkable degree. 

Bear in mind that No. 1 Hard wheat _is the 
finest in the world and finds a market at our very 
doors. 

Bear in mind that flour made from this wheat 
commands the highest price in the market. 

Bear in mind that the educational fund of 
North Dakota is simply immense, and that her 
needs in that respect are assured in the future. 

Bear in mind that church-spires point heaven- 
ward in every town and hamlet. 

Bear in mind that the population of Dakota is 
made up of the brains, bone and sinew of all the 
great civilized nations of the world. 

Look forward and remember that thousands 
are to flock to this domain the coming year. 

Remember that prosperity has dawned upon us 
and that we have promises of a future far sur- 
passing any realization of the past. 

Remember that railroads are pushing rapidly 
into our vast wheat fields. 

Remember that hard work, thrift, honesty, in- 
dustry, integrity, enterprise and perseverance is 
what is necessary to make this fair domain blos- 


som like the rose, and continue to be the last 
hope, yet a glorious hope, of a countless multi- 
tude of people desirous of improving their earthly 
condition. Finally let us each and all remember, 
that we are honored in having a share in buildin; 
this grand empire, and let us not as citizens cal 
co-workers, do nothing unworthy of ourselves or 
our commonwealth. Let no Judas be found 
within North Dakota’s borders. Let each one be 
jealous of his good name, 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 





THE First National Bank of Helena, Montana, 
made over $100,000 net profits last year. 





CoUNTING over a band of 16,000 sheep in East- 


ern Oregon, it is found that less than 40 died 
during the winter. 





ANTELOPE are numerous between Benton and 
Fort Assinniboine, Montana. As many as five 


hundred were seen in one herd near the Coal 
Banks last month. 





F. Jackson, of White River (Wash. Ter.), last 
season cultivated six and one-half acres of new 


hops. Lately he disposed of the crop, which 
weighed exactly four tons. 





In Kitsap County, Wash. Ter., it is stated that 
150 settlers have located within eighteen months 


past on the desirable lands south of Port Orchard 
Bay, and west of Colvo passage. 





THE Northern Pacific will ship over 30,000 head 
of young cattle from Iowa and Southern Minne- 


sota points into Montana and Western Dakota 
this spring to stock new ranges, 


A NAVIGATION company has formed which will 
operate a line of steamboats from Pierre north on 


the Missouri River as far as Bismarck, and south 
to Yankton, beginning this month. 


IN an interview with a representative of the 
Butte Inter-Mountain, George V. Sims predicted 


that the Northern Pacific will build a branch from 
Spokane to the Coeur d’Alene mine. 





ASTORIA, OREGON, is to have a new court house, 
which, according to specifications, is to be 114 


feet square, and its estimated cost is to be $40,000 
or $50,000. It is to be built of stone and brick. 





A YEAR ago Seattle built two school-houses 
costing $30,000 each. There is now in course 


of erection an opera house that will cost $90,000. 
Manufacturing interests are increasing every 
year. 


ANTELOPE hunting has afforded great sport in 
some portions of Klamath County, Oregon, this 
winter. Large bands of antelope congregate at 


the heads of the different valleys where the snow 
is deep, and fall an easy prey to the hunter. 





THE Butte Inter-Mountain says that it is an 
open secret that the Union Pacific has invested 
$150,000 in Gallatin county coal lands, and will 

ush its branch through as rapidly as possible to 

ivingston, White Sulphur Springs and Benton. 





Two new papers have just been started at 
Devil’s Lake. Dakota Siftings hails from Minne- 
waukan, and the West End News is published at 
West End, a mile or two from Minnewaukan. 
Evidently the newspaper boom in Dakota is not 
by any means dead. 





Some of the Indian girls in Rancho Chico, Cali- 
fornia, have the following queer names: Bessie 
Big Soldier, Edna Eagle Feather, Maud Echo 
Hawk, Frankie Bear, Ella Man Chief, Fannie 
Crow, Sarah High Pine, Eunice Bear Shield, 
Lizzie Spider and Olive Battle. 





ROBERT FOREMAN, a ‘‘down-easter,” who had a 
desire to see the country, started out two years 
ago from his home in Maine, on a donkey to sat- 
isfy his desire. Since that time he has traveled 
on donkey-back from Maine to the Pacific Coast, 
and recently — at Cleveland, Ohio, on his 
way back to his home. 





THE congressional committee has reported in 
favor of opening the Sioux reservation, in Dako- 
ta and presenting the Indians with 24,000 cows 
and 1,000 bulls. It is calculated that in six years 


these cattle will net three millions of dollars 
above expense of caring for them. Land offices 
are to be opened at Pierre and Chamberlain. 





Tue Jamestown (Dak.) Alert says: ‘‘ The Gray 
brothers, who are the most extensive and 





among the best practical farmers in Stutsman 
county, are going to seed their entire farm this 
year in oats and barley, to be used in feeding 
their stock and preparing it for market. They 
are well satisfied that stock raising and feeding 
will pay in North Dakota.” 





AT a recent meeting of the Lake Traverse, San- 
born and Carrington railroad in Minneapolis, it 
was decided to make Sanborn the general dis- 
tributing point during the building of the road. 


It is now thought probable that the road will be 
extended north to the coal and timber regions of 
Bottineau county, which will lengthen the road 
to over 500 miles.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


THE Whatcom, (Wash. Ter.) Reveillesays: ‘The 
Bellingham Bay & British Columbia Railroad 
Company have about 1,500 ties already cut and 
prepared for the line through New Whatcom. 


One ship load of steel rails will be landed here 
next month, and shortly afterward two standard 
gauge locomotives will be brought out, and the 
work of construction pushed rapidly forward. 





ADDRESSING a letter to Mrs, Anna D. Wohlforth, 
of Seattle, the commissioner of the general land 
office says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the fact, as you 
state, that the women of Washington Territory 
have been granted the right of suffrage, it is held 
by this office that a married woman cannot make 
a homestead or timber culture entry unless she 
has been deserted by her husband, or for some 
other reason can be regarded as the head of the 
family.” 


THE firm of E. Meeker & Co., of Puyallup, 
Washington Territory, shipped 123,000 pourds of 
hops direct from Puyallup to London, of the crop 
of 1883, that sold on the London market for over 
$30,000. A cable was received by the firm last 
month, just forty days from the date of last ship- 
ment, announcing the arrival and sale of the 
whole lot, and transferring by cable the snug 
sum of £1,000 to their credit as the profit on the 
venture. 








THE Coeur d’Aléne region now boasts of five 
collections of buildings, each anxious for city 
honors. Eagle City, Osborne, Murraysville, 
Butte City, and Raven, are strung along about 
equi-distant for a distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles. Murraysville is situated at the Widow’s 
Claim, Butte City at the foot of Butte Creek, be- 
tween Raven and Murraysville; Raven lies at the 
foot of Bear Creek, and also near the head of 
Pritchard. 

SPOKANE Falls, saysthe Review, not only enjoys 
the distinction of having the largest flouring mill 
between Minneapolis and Portland, but it also en- 
joys the satisfaction of knowing that the products 
of that mill are equal in grade to anything pro- 
duced in the East, and far surpasses any flour in 
use in the Northwest. This is owing to the ex- 
cellent quality of grain used, the existence of the 
most approved machinery, and the employment 
of the most competent mechanics, 





THE altitude of the Coeur d’Aléne mining dis- 
trict is much less than is generally supposed, and 
a great deal less than almost any of the hitherto 
large camps. The altitude above the sea of Lake 
Pend d’Oreille is 2,000 feet; that of Rathdrum, 
2,250; and of Eagle City only 2,300. Coeur d’Aléne 
City has an altitude of about 2,000 feet, the same 
as e Pend d’Oreille. Snow usually com- 
mences to fallin the vicinity of le City about 
November ist, and continues until the first of 
April. 


SomE gentlemen connected with the Peninsular 
Car Works, of Detroit, Mich., have purchased a 
building site and dock property in Superior, Wis- 
consin, and propose to go into the business of 
building freight cars. The plans for their build- 
ing are completed, and they have a representative 
now on the ground who is 1n the market for cedar 
and tamarack piles. The works of the company 
will be extensive, turning outfour or five com- 
pleted cars per day, and employing about seventy- 
five men. j 


THROUGH the Marquis de Mores, a contract has 
been entered into for the shipping of seventeen 










































































million pounds of freight from Medora, on the 
Northern Pacific, to the Black Hills. This has 
heretofore gone by the way of Pierre, over the 
Chicago & Northwestern line, and the business 
will bring much other traffic with it. Business 
men regard it as very important to all cities along 
the Northern Pacific. It will certainly buiJd u 

Medora, and increase the business of St. Paul, 
Fargo, Minneapolis and Bismarck.—Fargo Argus. 





Cot. WALTER W. DeELacey, of Helena, ex- 
plains the origin of the name ‘‘ Coeur d’Aléne” to 
mean Awl-hearted or stingy Indians, when ap- 
plied to that tribe. The name originated from a 
trait of a small-hearted or stingy individual of the 
Skizoomish Indians. who are called Awl-hearted, 
because of his niggardly character, which others 
of his associates said indicated he had a heart no 
bigger than the point of an awl. Thus the char- 
acteristic of one person gave the name to the 
whole tribe of Coeur d’Alenes.—Helena, (Mont.) 
Herald. 





EMIGRATION to the Pacific coast is steadily in- 
creasing over the Northern Pacific road, and the 
emigrants come from far and wide. Yesterday 
a party of twenty-five came in from Kansas, 
twenty-nine from Illinois, and fifty from other 
States, making up a party of nearly two hun- 
hundred, who left last night for Portland and 


other points on the Pacific coast. The Union 
depot was swarming with them last night, and it 
was necessary to put on three extra cars in order 
to accommodate the crowd.—St. Paul Globe, 
March 10th. 





THE fashion of ‘‘ boom editions” of newspapeis 
for making known the merits of new towns in 
the Northwest is spreading, as it ought to do, 
beirg an effectual means of advertising. The 
latest paper to get out one of these special issues 
is the Livingston, Montana, Enterprise, which on 
March ist printed a 16-page paper full of infor- 
mation about the town of Livingston, the agri- 
cultural valleys and pasture lands of Central 
Montana, the new gold mines of Cooke City and 
Emigrant Guide, the recently discovered coal 


beds, the National Park, and other matters of in- 
terest to settlers and intending settlers. The 
price of the paper is 25 cents. e recommend 
such of our readers as think of emigrating to 
Montana to send for it. 





SEATTLE Chronicle: The statement made by 
Mr. Howard that work on the standard gauge 
railroad between Seattle and Black river junction 
would be commenced at once and proceed to 
completion was received about town yesterday 
with evident satisfaction. The work has been 
long and inexplicably delayed, and now that it 
is to be commenced and carried to completion so 
that trains may be run through to Seattle from 
Kalama, it really begins to look as if something 
of a permanent character is to be accomplished 
by it. It will cost but little to complete the 
work, as all the ties and rails are distributed to 
Black River. Within the next few weeks, should 
the weather be at all favorable, we shall see the 
connecting link an accomplished fact. 

THE fame of White Sulphur Springs as a health 
resort is spreading far and wide, and next year 
the place will be thronged with invalids and 
pleasure-seekers, not only from Montana but from 
the far-off States. With the facilities here for 
treating patients the skilled physicians, good 
hotel accommodations, superior baths, and above 
all, our wonderfully healthy climate, the place 
cannot fail to acquire a reputation second to none 
other in America, Cure after cure is being ef- 
fected here, and the most remarkable thing about ~ 
the whole matter is the small per cent. of patients 
that fail to get relief here. Where so many are 
being treated it is expected, of course, there will 
be some who cannot be cured, but as yet there 
has been scarcely’a patient here afflicted with 
any of the diseases that comes within the curative 

wers of the waters that has not been healed.— 












‘ontana Husbandman, 
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COAL TRADE OF PUGET SOUND. 


From the Seattle Post Intelligencer. 
During the past twenty-four years the coal re- 





ceipts at the port of San Francisco from the mines | 
of Washington Territory have been as below | 





Carbon Belling- 
Seattle. Hill. ham Bay. 
bee cabs 5,488 
eats ten 8,136 
eces anne 11,245 
etas sede 9,175 
ee nee 9,736 
ees oaen 12,370 
oie aves 11,475 
500 or 8,615 
saan oa 13,886 
ses ryan 20,552 
dein iain 13, 976 
4,545 Gans 20,924 
14,120 — 4,100 
13,572 ae 21,210 
7,848 eeee 17,499 
62,119 esece 10,440 
86,047 ae 21,230 
101,088 ease 10,475 
113,005 rar 2,720 
120,473 osee eeee 
tides .jasiteteedaceees 135,012 aia 
145,173 18,357 
146,181 54,120 sues 
164,986 137,420 ° 


The increase of shipments from Seattle and 
Tacoma has been steady and unceasing to a de- 
gree quite in contrast with those from Coos Bay, 
Mount Diablo and other sources of supply, 
amounting to three-fourths of the whole supply 
of Pacific Coast domestic coals in 1883, to only 
two-thirds in 1882, one-half in 1881, and less than 
half in any year preceding. 

The coal receipts at the coast metropolis from 
ali mines on the Pacific slope during the past 
twenty-four years were: 





Year Tons. | Year Tons. 
DEGhcaccs 146 cancun tere 214,678 
aa OL re 
is gsckehussséaceda  , Sears 279,539 
Pi béeredbetdie. sande PS -deceesdessoted esa 244,498 
ers ERE 256,345 
Tie srakapedethenses eS TH 239,667 
Dkécacteseces 640neds — ee 271,801 
RE Bin ccccccccccccncccasc MET 
CORR aR es + 158,220 | 1880.................... 318,643 
Pea i =e 298,151 
i secapekeraneescn eum SS 
SEED ‘dd ahietadaseeecances errr ee 403,094 


These figures conclusively show that there is 
yet roora for a considerable extension of our coal 
trade without further extension of the demand, 
more especially in view of the fact that the Coos 
Bay and Mount Diablo supplies are visibly dimin- 
ishing. But the demand is not a stationary one, 
but, on the contrary, is ever increasing, and gives 
promise this year of exceeding for the first time 
the receipt of 900,000 tons. The growth of the 
past is forcibly illustrated in the table following, 
showing the arrivals of coal at that city from all 








sources: 
Year. Tons. | Year. Tons 
Lditen eta teas ebounese TO.BBB | 187B.......cccccccccccce 408,788 
Ts6o60s céccccesesetes rn n62540 cases cnaenen 454,238 
Bivins sede coaeccesne  Pvakctccenne enbenedee 526,248 
Be neeceseccocceseseda tn ctinseeegs.cehtaiel 541,724 
Bes esecdcvcesscocesucd i dccccceg ceeceecond 632,1 
Te cccccccecoceecece QE icedceess ecdeeedesens 564,012 
a SE 632,094 
Te bb dc epcto ere .cocesd CT err ere 613,289 
ee Perper ll ere 643,116 
DM ceededessanéevessees tints ccoteatssacude 872,155 
Bin delde enh os dandud-oe ng dc seceds deddeseds 830,993 
idehs coneacnenapea’ SEU eenetadcsee ceseeense 871,169 


And not only is there a constant gain at San 
Francisco, but at a hundred other points on the 
Pacific slope, the aggregate consumption of which 
probably equals that of the city and will speedily 
exceed it. There need be no fear that by the 
opening of the new mines the business will be 
overdone. The collieries of Puget Sound do not 
yet supply more than one-third the coal consumed 
in San Francieco alone, nor more than one-fifth 
that consumed on the Pacific slope. If the 350,- 
000 tons of coal mined back of Seattle and Ta- 
coma in 1883 are increased to 500,000 tons in 1884, 
there will be sale for it all, and for 600,000 or 
700,000 tons in 1885. 
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WHAT VICE-PRESIDENT OAKES SAYS. 


From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, March 5th. 
Immigration to the Northern Pacific, Mr. Oakes 
was confident, would be much larger than in 
former years. At present nearly all the new- 
comers are ticketed through to points on the 
Western Division, where vegetation is now bloom- 
ing. Each outgoing train has a number of through 














| fore last took out 185 such travelers, and all day 
yesterday there were upwards of fifty emigrant 
passengers waiting the departure of the night 
train. Those leaving last night said the Northern 
Pacific boom in the southwest, from which sec- 
tion of country a number of them came, was 
something astonishing. Every one, they said, 
was speaking of this new world, and the indica- 
tions point to a large influx of domestic emigrants 
during the next few months. The Dakota con- 
tingent, Mr. Oakes said, will be larger than last 
year. Last year the company spent its time 
building branches from the main line out into 
the fertile regions of the Territory, and this year 
the returns are to commence to come in. On the 
west end, and in fact all along the line, interest 
just at present centers on the Coeur d’Aléne 
fever. The excitement is intense, and promises 
shortly to surpass the great California fever of 
49. It is not in the Northern Pacific country 
alone that the excitement exists. The Union Pa- 
cific have their share, and fully one-half of the 
people going into the mines are received by the 
Northern Pacific from the Union Pacific at Gar- 
rison. Tosuch proportions, in fact, has passen- 
ger travel increased at that point that the North- 
ern Pacific has been compelled to put on an extra 
baggage-car to meet the demand. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The Board of Directors, at their meeting held 
March 20th, passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the action of the Land Commis- 
sioners in construing the resolutions of November 
19th, 1879, as retroactive and as taking the place 
of that of January 4th, 1878, with the limitations 
and restrictions of the resolution of November 
1879, so far as concerned settlers who had gone on 
the lands of the Company under the resolution of 
January 4th, 1878, is hereby approved; and the 
Land Cusmmtniener is hereby authorized to ad- 
just the claims of settlers in accordance with such 
construction. 





IMPROVEMENTS AT MILEs City.—It is under- 
stood among the many other improvements that 
will take place in this city on the arrivalof spring, 
there will be added two which the public will 
gladly receive, and both will greatly add to the 
already promising name of Miles City. One is a 
flour mill, which is badly needed in this vicinity, 
and the other is a beer garden on a first-class 
scale. These two industries will greatly promote 
the grain interests of this country, and will be of 
infinite value to this city. This town, at the 


close of the present year, will greatly surprise 
even the most sanguine of its inhabitants with 
the progressive strides which it will have made 
toward becoming an important city with its many 
attractions.—Miles City (Mont.) Journal. 





__ Agents for “The Northwest.” 


LISBON, DAKOTA. 
JOHN McBOYLE & CO., 
NEWSDEALERS, 
MANDAN, DAKOTA. 
CLARKE MILLER, 
NEWSDEALER, 


BILLINGS, MONTANA. 
N. D. MALCOLM, 


wTESwn se AND STATICONER. 
School Books, Blank Books, National Park Views, etc., etc., also 
Circulating Library. 








MISSOULA, MONTANA, 
J. ROBERTS, 
NEWS DEPOT—Newspapers, Magazines, Books, &c. 
NEW TACOMA, WASH. TER. 
HOLGATE & ROBINSON, 


New rs, Periodicals, Magazi , School Books, 
— Varieties, Notions, &c. 


SEATTLE, WASH. TER. 
J. STRATMAN, News Agent, 
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NORTH PACIFIC NEWS C0. Stationery Books and Newspapers. 
Agent for San Francisco Newspapers. 








TO HOLDERS OF NORTHERN PACIFIC PREFERRED 
STOCK. 


I intend to spend some time in North Dakota 
this spring, and will undertake, for a reasonable 
compensation, to select lands for such subscribers 
to THE NORTHWEST as wish to exercise their right 
to convert Northern Pacific Preferred Stock into 
railroad land east of the Missouri River. This 
offer is made in response to numerous requests 
from subscribers. There is still considerable good 
wheat land left available for purchase under the 
plan of re-organization, but another year’s im- 
migration and sales will go far towards exhaust- 
ing it. The price of good land ranges from $4 to 
$8 an acre, according to its proximity to towns 
and railroads. The present market rate for the 
stock brings the actual cost of the land down to 
about half these figures. 
acre of first-rate wheat land in Dakota will be 
worth at least $20. 

All land recommended by me for purchase will 
be carefully examined, and descriptions furnished 
the stockholder, who will then, in completing the 
transaction, deal directly with the Land Depart- 
ment of the Northern Pacific Railroad. What I 
offer to do is to use my knowledge of the country 
to select desirable quarter-sections, half-sections 
or sections, and to inform the intending purchaser 
as to the soil, location and proximity to towns and 


In a few years every 


transportation facilities. 
E. V. SMALLEY, 
Publisher of THE NORTHWEST, 
Mills’ Building, N. Y. 





B. S. RUSSELL. E. G. RUSSELL. B. D. RUSSELL. 


B, 8. RUSSELL & SONS 


Land, Loan and Financial Agents. 


Investments made on first mortgage, netting holders 8 org 
per cent., payable in the East. 


JAMESTOWN, - - - DAKOTA. 


RESFESREwTo=es: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York. 

G. M. TROUTMAN, Esq., Central National Bank, Philadelphia. 
CHAS. PLATT. Fed Insurance Company of North America, Phila. 
C. D. BARNEY & CO., Bankers, Philadel: hia. 

HON. ULYSSES MERCUR, Supreme Court of Penna., Towanda, Pa. 
JAMES 8. PARSONS, Hartford, Conn. 





COLEMAN & OXLEY, 


Insurance, Real Estate, 
AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


(a= Also Brokers in Securities and Live Stock. 
MILES CITY, MONTANA. 





St, Louis Mining and Land Exchange. 


DEVELOPED MINES. 


Farms, Stock Ranches, and Large Bodies of Land, 


ON COMMISSION. 
Room 56, Cay Building, 


Cor. Third and Pine Sts., 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JOHN F. WATKINS, Manager. 


We havea large acquaintance in St. Louis, New York, and East, West 
and South-West, and will give be st of references on application. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR GIVING DETAILS. 
Dec. '83—cu. 
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Prices of Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities. 


FURNISHED BY DECKER, HOWELL & Co., 58 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK. 





The following table shows the highest and lowest prices and sales of the Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities on the New York Stock Exchange, 
from February 27th to March 27th. 



























































No. Pac. Com. | No. Pac. Pfd. | Oregon & Trans'l| 0.R.& Nav. |Oregon Imp.St’k.| 0. Imp. Bonds. |No. Pac. 1st Bonds... & T. ist Bonds.| ©,R- & Nav. 
1884. |—— -—— = -_ SE Lied oo ae 
High. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales. igh. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales.|/High. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales.|/High. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales. 
Se: ae vison Piya: +: SS une Ses 
Feb. 27th..| 2176 2156 440| 4734 47 sal 2114 2034 18,500 92 91 1,015) .. is ee pe $ ...|102 10134 $28,000) 6934 6954 $20,000).... .... §.... 
Feb. 28th..| 214g 21 810] 4744 45% 0,055 2034 «194 13,700 9084 87144 1,607} 43 43 100) .. Pe ....|10184 10134 2,500} 69% 6914 11,000)... 
Feb. 29th..| 207% 20% 880 464 4514 8,417/ 19% 19% 96.. .. | dee wae {1006 99800] ee cele 
Mar. Ist....| 213g 2144 800) 47 46 4,924) 2014 19%, 8,100 91 90 700| 42 42 100] .. ne ..../101 10034 11,000) .... Bese lea wikis 
Mar. ad....| 22 2144 410| 4776 4534 13,612 20%, 19 8,100 91 89146 300) .. & | 4 ....(101 1004 8,000) .... .... ..--|1081% 10814 10,000 
Mar. ath...| 224 221% 500| 4774 4634 14,078 2044 1914 6,610 91 91 100} .. 7 --| 7 79 1,000}10134 101 12,000) 691g 69 6,000) . 
Mar. sth...| 2134 20% 610) 4714 46% 11,0171 195g 1874 10,800 88 86 1,560}... - .-| 79 79 2,000] 10134 101 | er ain 
Mar. 6th...| 2134 21% 800| 47 4634 += 1,006| 1914 1914 1,800... f | 45 4500} i _... {101% 101 50,000] 6914 691% 20,000)... 
Mar. ath...| 21 20%~=«s«*720/ 4O7%H «46 =H] 1914 181% 7,4008714 8514 —900 . {10134 10134 4,000) 6944 6916 5,000 10716 10734 2,000 
Mar. 8th..| 2134 2134 200 46% 46 2,400! 1914 1814 28008 85 200 : -...|10194 99% 85,000 69 69 —-6,000.107%% 1071g 5,000 
Mar. 10th..| 2136 2134 380, 47 46—«2,581| 1934 18% 7,20085% 8 2001... .-|'79 79 3,000}10134 100 64,000) 954 6954 1,000)... 
Mar. 11th..| 21 20% 450) 463g 46 4,105) 1876 184 5,200/84 83 850! 42 42 20) .. - .... {10136 101 25,000] 6914 691g  2,000/108 108 2,000 
Mar. 12th... vce ane veue[ 4656 4614 2005! 1914 1956 2,050]... sal mete asf SL2 Slee Pipe onl cal 
Mar. 13th..| 2144 2134 = 120| 4674 4636 95,179, 20 193g 11,900871g  84¥e 400 ie i ....|101%4 100 —-89,000 ate 
Mar. 14th..| 2156 2154 10| 47 404 2,117) 20144 19% 15,200/87 87 300 ..| 80 79%  5,000|1007%% 10034 83,000/ 6944 69144 1,000 ... 
Mar. 15th... sin nee wees] 46% 4656 1,800 20% 19% 21,800)87 85 200 e: . ..| 80 80 8,000|101 10034 20000 Bs: 
Mar. 17th... 2146 2146 = 200) «4714 «= «1634 sa 20% «19% 9,600/8614 864% 100 a ....{101 101 tl Pe 
wees WT ssc a .+++| 4736 4686 += 2,900 203g + 19% 5,300/8514 8514 100 | 80 80 1,000/101 101 26,000 
Mar. ath. | 22 21% = 800) 4734 «47 = 5,000) 2034 1976 9 5,000/873g 8644 = 900'—=n. ‘s mi - {101 100% 61,000 LG shes ..-.108 108 9,000 
Mar. 20th..| 2234 2134 1,895] 485g 4714 18,350) 21 19% 10,800\89 8744 745) 43 4234 300] .. Fs ..{1013¢ 101 onan 72% 72 oat 
Mar. 2ist..| 2214 22 4,450) 4976 4776 25,650 2194 2054 38,900)89 8814 680 44 44 25} 80 80  5,000|/102 10114 352,000] 78144 78 eee nd 108 =: 5 000 
Mar. 22d. | 224% 2176 8,870) 485g 1754 11,888 2144 2056 13,500 89 88 400 44 42 404) 82 82 2,000] 10134 10114 00 18% 781% #,000)10694 10814 11,000 
Mar. om.) 22 = 21%_—s«1,110) 4734 47% 7,911) 2034 20% 7,600/87 87 100 42 41 900] .. rr ..--|10184 101 aaeee 1 73 «72% a as 
Mar. — 2134 2144 3,420) 4734 «4714 — 2034 2936 — 88 105) 4146 41% 200) .. 4 .... {10134 101 mee ey vseeeeee oo 
ininounaeeiee Vides cies Sa ae? i2de aceedhiween sad. Sodas é coadnsew. pees me ee paalicnis 
eee ee Jove sees re Jctee see sae [oe * vo] ss is yee om Sindee aes vee] | 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. A. M. CANNON, Pres’t. B. H. BENNETT, Cashier. Closing price of Northern Pacific Dividend Scrip, 
BANK OF March 26, 744 bid, 75 asked. 


Monthly Earning Statement. Ss 
\ y eS 
sities | Spokane Hall 
nnasonen'g Orme, sipnownsreeer,| | POLARS WAIss 
1882-83. 1883-84. Increase. (ORGANIZED IN 1879) r Bie e organ 0., 


Miles: Main Line % 
and Branches Ss 1585 2449 914 


Month of February... $369,621.14 $518,300.00 _ $148,678.86 Oldest Bank North of Snake River. 
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New YorE, March 26, 1884. 


Miles: Main Line * ey a ca General Insurance Agents Dapeemaecesvad awn en Ni at ae 


sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 


July 1 to Feb. 29....... “$5,011,542.02 $7,701,789.56 $2,690,247.54 WALL STREET, 
' RESOURCES, - - - $250,000. 
Weekly Earning Statements. Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. CORNER OF BROAD, NEW YORK. 
New York, March 12, 1884. Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Collections a Specialty. | 
Miles: Main Line sap - ‘. seaapovaee COoORRESPONDEWwWTS: ——— 
and Branches }.. 1701 2449 748 I ss Sem ttsionind «sn unp aide Hanover National Bank. 

Mar. 1 to Mar. 7..... $112,100.00 _ $160,200.00 $48,100.00 | San Francisco.................++- Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Bank. Drexer & Co., Drexet, Harses & Co., 
July 1 to Mar. 7..... $5, 123, 642.02 $7,861, 989.56 $2,738,347.54 Portland Agency ~ Seaplane ateper as: First pet pe oy No. 34 South Third Street, $1 Boulevean’ Haussenn t 
sinearse Mises ecbiess ce cabcscasanted n. , } 
New York, March 18, 1884. WAN WINE ibs .cccedentsctecowpstiotenc! Baker & Boyer. Philadelphia. Paris. 
. 1882-3. 1883-4. Increase. D-4M 
ites: gin tine}. amo a8 | 
Mar. 8 to Mar. 15... $108,400.00 $161,500.00 952,100 .00 | EDWARD B. SMITH. TOWNSEND DAVIS. « ® 

July 1 to Mar. 15..... $5,232,042.02 $8,023,489.56 $2,791,447.54 MITH & D Domestic and Foreign Bankers 
Ss AVIS, : i 
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and Branches (AND FORWARDERS), 





Far. = i. = fit rn re $¢ yy} - ga butise =] » FIRE, LAKE, CANAL AND OCEAN RISKS AT CURRENT Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Circular 
R. L. Betxnap, Treasurer, RATES. Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the worla. 
Office: 200 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, | ~ =o, APTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
Bankers and Brokers, er” Messrs. J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


10 Pine Street, New York. — ann — No. 22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, and New York DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, ae 
Mining Stock Exchange. 











NORTHERN PACIFIC ‘7 THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 


HOTO Eneravins LLU 


All classes of Negotiable Securities bought 
and sold, and advances made on same. 
Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri — 
and Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds and 
Preferred Dividend Certificates bought and FOES SPCR Sees ae 


sold. _— BOSTON, MASS. i 67 Park Place New (OR: 


General Mortgage and Land Grant 
GOLD 6’s FOR SALE, 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








ORAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 

St. PauL, MINN. 








L. H. MAxFiEcp. C. Seasury. W. T. Maxrrexp, Special. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 


HP. UGG & 0O,, 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


—AND— 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. Paut MINN. 





MERELL, SAHLGAARD & THWING, 
. WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


MANUFACTURING AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTS, 


Ore assaying a specialty. St. Pau, Minn. 


May, "3—eu. 





Joun H. ALLES. DantgL H. Moon. Francis B. HoWRLL. 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
ALLEN, MOON & C0., 
Successors to P. F. McQuinLan & Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 
201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD S8T., Oor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











QTRONG, HACKETT & 00., | 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, | 


218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


$22 Jackson St., Gilfillan Block, 
Collection of Rents and care of ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Property for Non-residents. 





: WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, ’83—cu. 


BEAUPRE, KEOGH & C0. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May '83—cu. 


COLBERT, HILL & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WOODEN ann WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Paper Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





May, "83—cu 


Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. 


Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


June '83—cu. 


Northwestern Fuel Co., 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS. 
All Grades Anthracite and Bituminous 


CGCOAL. 
DISTRIBUTING DOCKS AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 








General Office, 154 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL MINNESOTA. 
March. '3—cu. 








DE COSTER & CLARK, ; 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





NOYES BRO'S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


——AND—- 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





FAIRBANKS! SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Ete. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., 
$71 and 373 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn. 
ROBINSON & CARY, 
Cor. Fourth and Waucouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 


P. H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CoO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 





Established 1854, St. Pau, MINN. 
(ORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 
MANUFACTURERS 
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J, ?. GRIBBEN, St, Paul, Minn, 


Manufacturer ef and Wholesale Dealer in 
CEDAR POSTS, TELEGRAPH POLES 
AND PILING, 


Iumber, Lath and Shingles. 
April, '83—ou 
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KNIFE FALLS LUMBER CO. 


CANCG SAWED 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Main Office: Drake’s Block, St. Paul. 
Mills and Yards at Cloquets, Minnesota. 


August, ’83—cu 








FRANK BREUER. Wm. Ruopes. 


BREUER & RHODES, 


Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


Sr. Paut, Min. 
April, ’83—cu. 


(j, N. NELSON LUMBER CO. 


Lumber, Shingles, Lath and Mouldings, 


MAIN OFFICE: 
GILFILLAN BLOCK, 
WHOLESALE YARDS: 


Cloquet, Minn. 


May, ’83—cu. 


SANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 








SAINT PAUL. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRIOK, OLAY, TILE, &o. 
Oar Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





THE DEER LODGE 
Nzw NornteHwetst 


Publishes all the news of the development of Montana, 
and is just the paper for Eastern people to take 
who want to know about 


Stock Raising, Farming and Mining 


and opportunities for settlers 


IN THE GREAT TERRITORY OF MONTANA, 


THE NEW NORTHWEST is a la and handsome 


Weekly. Price $4 a year, $2 for 6 months. 
JAMES H. MILLS, Publisher, 
DEER LODGE, MONTANA. 


Sk, Poul & Pace Goal aad Lea Ut 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL and PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 











LitTLE Jack.—‘‘My mamma’s new fan is 
hand-painted.” 

LittLe Dick.—‘‘ Pooh! who cares. Our whole 
fence is.”—Philadelphia Cail. 























THE CHEAPEST WORK EVER ISSUED! 


—T HB 


WORLD'S CYCLOPEDIA 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


This valuable volume gives accurate and concise information, arranged 


for roady reference on 


) Anatomy tan Mineralogy 

| Architecture, Chemistry, Medicine, 
Agriculture, ngineering, Physiology, 
yoy A Education, Philosophy, 
Arts and Sciences, Geography, Religion, 
Bio Rhy, Geology, Natural 
Biblica terature, Governments, History, 
Cities and Towns of Law, 

the World, orticulture, Commerce, 

Exploration & Travels | Literature, Mythology, 
Ecclesiastical History | Mecha: La 


nics, mguases, ac 
llustrations, 


5B It contains over 800 pages, 60,000 References and 1,200 
and is the best and most popular Cyclopedia for all classes and conditons 
ever published. Agents 


INDISPENSABLE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Sample copies ri ry sent for examination, by mail, post-paid fer 


= ome : World Mf’ 
We Want Agents for the WORLD’S CYCLOPEDIA 


anted to take orders for this 


Co, 122 Nassau Street, New York 


And to get at once Brisk, Energetic and Successful Workers, we have decided to give 


$1,000 CASH 


To the Agent who orders the most 
Cyclopedias before JUNE list, 1884. 
We offer such extraordinary induce- 


ments* that Agents cannot fail to earn from $100 to $300 per month. We will also divide equally 


$1,000 CASH 


41 Park Row, New York, to be given as above. 


Between the ten persons who send the ten next 
largest orders before JUNE ist, 1884, We will 
send a sample Cyclopedia by mail, to any address for ONE 
If you do not find the Cvclopedia worth the money we will refund the cash. 

dsome Profits on all orders sent, andthe most enorgetie 
mamed above in addition to all other commissions, 
aud Confidential Terms to Agents. We have deporited $2,000.00 cas 
John F. Phillips & Co. are the authorized New York Agents of the 


Every nt will realize 
will receive the $8,000.00 Cash Premiums 
Send One Dollar at once for Sample op eas 
h with JOHN F. PHILLI Co., 


New YORK TRIBUNE, and have guaranteed the publishers ofthe Tribune, that the cash will be given as above advertised. 


Allorders must 
be sent to the 


1° Wer, 


Manufacturing Co.. 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


















ONLY 
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Celebrate 
They are made 


JD» 
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for “Ammortann Lever Watches purchased from you received all 


N 
right. Sold at once for $15 each 


OUR NEW 
AMERICAN LEVER WATCH! 


Aftef months of labor and experiment, we have at last brought to 
tion A NEW WATCH tisaKey Winding Watch with the 
Anchor Lever Move 


rfec- 


ment, Expansion Balance, Fully Jeweled. 
of the best material, andin the very best manner so as to 


insure good time-keeping qualities. The Cases are made of our Celebrated 
om ——- as Aluminam Sete. by metal has a sufficient amount of 
old in the composition to give the watcha . 
8 lnadeed it cannot be told from a Donte pratt ay 
tudges. They are finely engrav 
strong and very handsome makin 
men, Mechanics, and all laboring men who require a good 
strong watch and an accurate timekeeper. For trad- 
ing aud speculative purposes, itis superior to any watch ever 


enuine Gold Waich except by the best 
or engine turned and are massive and 
itjust the watch for Railroad 


fore uffered. They can be sold readily for $15 and $20each, 


and traded 80 as to double those amounts. Farmers as well 
8s Agents can handle these watches to advantage, as they 


can be readily exchanged for stock or goods. We send the 

watch free by registered mall, on receiptof $8.00, Or 

we willsendit C. O. D. on receipt of $1.00 on account; 
the balance can be paid at the express office. We also 
have very fine Aluminum Gold Chains at $ 1,00 each. 
Beautiful Medallion Charms §O cents. We have hun- 
dreds oftestimonials but have room for only a few. 


Worip Man’r'c Co. Menlo Park, Cal. Jan 8, 12984. 
Gents :—The $8.00 Aluminum Gold Watch gives perfect 
satisfaction. I enclose $30.00 for 9 more watches balance to 
be C. O. D, Send atonce. Respectfully Henry Braithwait. 


Gunnison, Col. Jan, 16, 1884. 





Wortp Man’r’c Co. 


WW Sirs: —Some months ago! purchased one of your $8.00 New 
American Lever Watches and I sold it for $25.00. Please send 
me another. Enclosed find cash. 


Yours, H. J. Green. 


WHITE, Woodburn, Ky., July 23, 1883. Writes:—The two 


1SEND ALL ORDERS TO 








” Werld Manf’gCo, 122 Nassau Street, New York 


It is seldom that we meet with an article that so fully corresponds 


with its advertised good qualities 
Watch, It has the advantage of 


as does the New American Lever 


being made of that precious metal 


Aluminum Gold; its works are of the best make, and the general style 


of the case rank it with the best Watches made anywhere. 


We recom-~ 


mend it to our readers asa Watch that will give entire satisfaction, 





NOT ALL IN ONE PLACE. 


Another Rich Mineral Field Awaiting Devel- 
opment in Washington Territory. 











From the Spokane Falls (Wash. Ter.) Review. 

In the blind excitement consequent upon 
the discovery of the gold mines of Coeur 
d’Aléne, people rush pell mell into the country 
and without examination or question turn their 
toes toward Eagle City, imagining that the only 
mineral in the entire Northwest is confined to 
a small section of country in, about and adjacent 
to Eagle and Prichard Creeks, and if they do not 
scramble into camp without delay, the gold will 
all be gobbled upand they reduced to the extrem- 
ity of sitting dejectedly upon a boulder and curs- 
ing their luck in not getting into the digging in 
time to scoop up acar-load. When the mountains 
become full of men, and Eagle City and other 
towns to spring up overflow with inhabitants, 
and the old prospectors sigh for other fields to 
conquer with the pick and drill, then the search 
for minerals will be extended to neighboring 
localities, and if we are not greatly mistaken in 


our calculations, based upon the reports of those 
who have inspected the country, mines as rich 
as those of the Coeur d’Aléne will be worked in 
the mountains between Spokane Falls and the 
Columbia River. It is a well-known fact that 
gold and silver both exist near Chewelah, in 
Stevens County, and that at the present time 
capitalists are interested in quartz mines that have 
assayed high enough to insure to the owners large 
fortunes. 

Very little has been written in reference to the 
mineral belt to the north of this city, and this 
silence has resulted from the very best of motives. 
When quartz was discovered it was a question in 
the minds of the finders, whether or no the result 
of the assay would justify the working of the 
vein, and pending the report of experts, it was 
thought unwise to create an excitement that, if 
the reports were unfavorable, would only bring 
disappointment to those led into a trip to the 
country by premature publicity through the col- 
umns of the press, The specimens forwarded to 
assayers have been thoroughly tested, and if any 





faith can be put in the written statements of that 
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class of professional gentlemen, we are at liberty 
to say that the quartz mines of Stevens County 
will cut an important figure in the mineral pro- 
duction of Washington Territory for years to 
come. Shafts in the mines now in operation have 
been sunk only about one hundred feet in depth, 
and every indication warrants the company in 
pushing ahead work, which will be done in the 
spring. The company is now arranging to putin 
a stamp mill, and adding such works as are neces- 
sary for extracting the ore from the rock. Several 
claims have been taken up in the same vicinity, 
and before the expiration of the year there will 
be a busy colony in the neighborhood of the find. 
Should the mines prove as productive as is antici- 
pated, the section will be of great importance to 
Spokane Falls as well as the country at large. 
Our city would have nocompetition in the bid for 
trade, and its ability to supply any demand made 
upon it gives it a prestige that insures the place 
not only the patronage of the northern country, 
but of all the territory surrounding. The mineral 
bearing country to the north is by no means con- 
fined to the small portion now located, but we 
frequently hear hints of quartz ledges much 
nearer this city, and we would not be surprised if 
finds were made public that lay so near the city 
that the owners can walk out to their claims every 
morning before_breakfast. There is no use talking, 
the resources of this country, geological, agri- 
cultural and industrial are almost entirely un- 
developed. 


THE BUSINESS OF BILLINGS, MONTANA.—We are 
indebted to G. F. Carpenter of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad here, who by the way is one of 
the most efficient station agents we have ever had 
in Billings, for the following condensed statement 
of the business done at this station, in 1883: 
Freight received, 17,537,900 pounds, charges, 
$144,905.50; freight forwarded, 16,360,800 pounds, 
charges, $79,080.38. Making total shipments of 
33,898,700 pounds, on which the charges were 
$223,985.88. Of this, 551,424 pounds were bullion, 
and 456,634 pounds were wool; 420 cars of fat 
cattle we shipped east from this station. The 
passenger receipts were $43,092.55. There is little 
doubt from the cheering prospects apparently 
ahead of Billings, that the shipments this season 
will be largely in excess of those of 1883.—Bil- 
lings Herald. 


THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


NEW HOME 





Sewing Machine. 
THE BEST 


MOST DURABLE. 
Has more Improvements than all others Oombined. 
HAS NO EQUAL! 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE C0., 





ORANGE, 30 UNION SQUARE, CHICAGO, 
Mass. NEW YORE. Tis 
8T. LOUIS, Mo., ATLANTA, Ga. 





Minneapolis Advertisements. 








SHATTO & DENNIS, 


Of MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
Are Northwestern Agents for 


ATLAS ENGINES and BOILERS, 


The Cummer Automatic Engines, B. W. Payne & Son’s 
Automatic Engines, including Straw Burners, E. C. Atkins 
& Co.’s Saws, Ragle Machine Works’ Celebrated Saw Mills, 
Cordesman & Egan Co. Wood-working Machinery, Cameron 


demand for machinery of any kind. 
Pullies, Shafting, Belting, Packing & Engineers’ supplies. 
J 


an, ’84—cu. 


| 











48m For 


MADE BY 


WM. M. REGAN & CO., 
Cracker Bakers, 


21 & 23 South Second S&t., 
Jan, "84, cu. 


F. HEYWOOD, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 





MINNEAPOLIs. 





PAPER BOXES, 


Steam Pumps, Eberman’s Injectors, and can supply any | 


816 Sibley Street, 
ST. PAUL, 


122 & 124 Washington Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
Nov. ’83, cu. MINNESOTA. 





Cuas. A. PILLSBURY & Co., 


MWMrerchant Miillers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PILLSBURY A. 
ANCHOR. 


BRANDS: } 


PILLSBURY B. 
EXCELSIOR. 


+ Daily Capacity 7,500 Bbls, 





ESTABLISHED BY GOVERNOR PILLSBURY, 1855. | 


JANEY, SEMPLE & CO., 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWARE, IRON, 


RAILWAY AND MILL SUPPLIES, Ertc., 
Nicollet Avenue, Bridge Square and First Street, 


Minneapouts, Minn. 


Our stock is ape 5 in extent and variety in the North- 
west, Car loads of Iron, Nails, Paper, etc., from Stock or 
Mills. Prices in competition with any market. Mail in- 
quiries solicited. 

April, '83—cu, 








THE GALIGRAPH. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


= TYPE WRITER. 


No learning required. Can be operated at sight by anyone’ 
It is light, strong and durable, and does not get out of order, 
No oiling, inking or winding up required. 

It is indispensable to clergymen, lawyers, stonegnghen, 
authors, copyists and architects, and is invaluable to the 
merchant with a large correspondence. From one to 
twenty copies can be produced at one ga and press 
copies can be taken from the work. In use in all important 
caltroad offices. Address 


BARRON & FRACKER, Cen’! Agts., 


27 Union Square, New York City, 
12, 14 & 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





W. D. WASHBURN, President. 


J. E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. 


W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


The Washburn Mill Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


Minneapolis, 


LINCOLN MILL, 


ONOKO, MINN. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. 





WASHBURN’S BEST, 
Jan. ’84, cu. LINCOLN. 


IWKirir. 


PALISADE MILL, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 


BRANDS: 


Royal Rose, 
PALISADE. 








CULL RIVER LUMBER Co., | 


GULIL RIVER, MINW., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 





LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 








Office, DZill and Ward on Dine WN. PF. RR. FR. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 


Sept., '83—cu. 
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THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


ALSO ——— 

Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 

* Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 





Lg sae me 
) ; or tanklia & Ontario Sts. 100 Beckman Street. 46 Summer Street. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 








—_— ——- ——— - 


The Hotchkiss & Upson Co., 
——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 

CARRIAGE, MACHINE, PLOW, ELEVATOR AND BRIDGE 
BOLTS, NUTS, PLATES, CAST AND WROT WASHERS, 
SKEIN AND COACH SCREWS. Also, GIMLET 
POINT COACH SCREWS. 

Frice List sent on Application. 


Jane '83—cu. CLEVELAND, O. 





S. H. & E. Y. MOORE, 


HEAVY HARDWARE AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 


— And Manufacturers of — 
“CLIMAX” BARIW Door IZAIWGERS, ec 
Rallroad Hangers, Moore’s Hand Hoists, 
Moore’s Differential Pulley Blocks, &c. 


163 & 165 LAKE S8T., CHICAGO. 











THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 





No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot ge at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the oe Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
demonstra’ 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


—" TS GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 
C.—4, 





‘Heavy Rails, Light Rails, 


C4 MER; RAILWAY FPASTENINGS, 







S's. eased ee 
RATS. 







ADDRESS: 
CAMBRIA IRON CO., 
Office, Works, 
218 South Fourth St., Johnstown, 
D.—4. Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania. 





Geo. H. Babcock, Prest. 8. Wilcox, Vice-Prest. Nat. W. Pratt, Treasurer, 5. H. Bennett, Secty. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 


WATER TUBE STEAM BOILERS, 


GLASGOW : NEW YORK: 
107 HOPE STREET, 30 OORTLANDT §8T., 
Branch Oftices. : 


NEW ORLEANS: 
60 Carondelet St. 


CHIGAGO : 


Branch Offices. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
505 Mission Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
48 South Canal St. 32 North Fifth St. 
BOSTON: PITTSBURGH: 


50 Oliver Street. 91 Fourth Avenue. 











Duluth Advertisements. 
C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


Wholesale Dealers in 


SALT, LIME, CEMENT, 
PLASTER PARIS, &.” 


Car Load lots shipped everywhere at lowest freight rates. 
June, °83—cu. 











A. H. Witper, President. Jas. Sevitie, Gen’l Manager. 
C. H. Graves, V. President. W.C. Jonnson, Sec. and Treas. 


THE DULUTH /RON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 
Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron, 
Founpry, Carn WHEEL AND MALLEABLE. 


general manufacturers of Mill Machinery, Iron and 
Brass yo Machinists, und 


HEAVY AND LIGHT FORGINGS. 


CAIN 


Health and Happiness. 
Chou DO AS OTHERS 
« ‘HAVE DONE. 
Are, zie, Bicnere ciecederedy 


were, after I had been given up by 1 
Detroit.’ M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, ian Mich. 





Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous we akness 
&c., after 1 was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright's Disease? 
“Kidne ort cured me when ny water was just 
like chalk and then like blood.’ 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. § 


4 pufferin from Diabetes? 
Wort ist a most yar mo remedy I jhave 
war 1 aie ty most immediate _relief.”’ 
billip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 

after I prayed to die. 
enry Ward, jate Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Tega Back lame and aching? 
ner’ Wort, (1 bottle) cured, me when I wasso 
had to roll 4 of t 

Cc. f. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Disease? 

—t ae rt made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after of unsuccessful doctoring. 

$l0a box.”—-Sam'l | Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines 
Nelson Fairchild, St. _ = Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 

remedy I have ever uaed in m ractice.” 
Dr. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Have wou Kidne 


Are you tormented with Piles? 


“Kidney-Wort nently cured pe of is bipeding 
piles. Dr W.C Kline recommended it to 
Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, ipautown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
“Kidney-Wort curea me, after i was given up to 


die by nysicions and Thad suffered ti y years,” 
ee pridge Malcolm, West Bath, 


moreaux, Ish La 


If you would ‘Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 








DECORATIVE ART. 


coloring Mosses, Grasses, Ivory, Hair, Photograp) 
and all MT kinds of cloth, &c. &. Ves Dien ond Dy Send your a 


m 
on a postal and ask for ‘‘LON@ SAMPLE CARD of | 24 beautiful colors. - 


D:4:m. WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, ¥t. 






















































sna PUNT MISEIMRY MPU, 


— RAILWAY— 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT. 


Iron and Wood-working Machinery of every description. 
Patent Corp Rotitep SHartine. 


Pulleys, Sturtevant Blowers, Vises, 
Belting, 


CORLISS SITGIWwWEes, Etc. 
121 Chambers and 103 Reade Sts., New York 


P. O. Box 1119. 


MINNEWAUKEN, 


BENSON COUNTY, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Section 15, Township 153, Range 66. 


Self-Oiling Hangers, 





Minnewaukan is located on the terminus of the Jamestown 
& Northern branch of the Northern Pacific railroad, at the 
west end of Devil’s Lake, on a high plateau of land over- 
looking from every part of the town that beautiful sheet of 
water. 

At Minnewaukan there is a good steamboat landing with 
two steamboats making regular trips between it and Fort 
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1884. 








Pennsylvania Steel Company, ARNU 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS pros Pig 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


AND 


RAILWAY MATERIAL, 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. | 


Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 


New York Office: 











H RICHARDSON COMPANY, 
SALISBURY, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Iron from Salisbury Ores 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 


| 
Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head B 
Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, Chairs, and all other 
descriptions of Castings ‘tor Railroad 8 Super- 
structure and Equipment. All work 
from this Establishment made 
from Salisbury Iron, 
and Warran 


| Post Orrice ADDRESS: 


LIME ROCK, CONN. 





Blocks, 


160 Broadway. 


D.—4, 









MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, STEAM ENGINES, 
WOODWORTH PLANERS, WATER WHEELS, 
MILL WORK, SHAFTING, &C., 
Salesrooms, 115 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


RAILROADS & MACHINE SHOPS 





Chicago Forge Bolt Co, 


BOLT MAKERS. 
MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS 








Totten, and points on the eastern end of the lake, and a 
gravelly beach making delightful drives for tourist and 
ealth seekers. 

Minnewaukan is ninety miles north of Jamestown, mid- 
way between the Northern Pacific, railroad and the Interna- 
tional boundary will be the Division headquarters, and the 
only town on the Northern Pacific Railroad located on | 
Devil’s Lake. 

The famous Mouse River and Turtle Mountain country is 
more directly tributary to it than to any other railroad 
town, and the immense emigration to ‘all the country 
west and northwest of Devil’s Lake must pass through this 
town and make it their supply point and market for years. 

The surrounding country is a fertile, undulating prairie, 


rich, deep soil, abundantly productive, meandered by streams 
and dotted with lakes. No equal opportunity exists in the 
whole West for the selection of a home as is offered by this | 
ay em country, tributary to Minnewaukan. 
ll branches of business are open and no fairly intelli- 
= and industrious business man can fail to build up a 
crative business. 

The moderate prices at which we offer lots in Minnewau- 
kan insures the investor large profits. No other town in 
North Dakota of equal prominence has been placed in 
the market. 

The town is jointly owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road company and a syndicate, who will both show their 
confidence in the town by making substantial improve- 
ments. 





TERMS OF SALE: 


One-fourth Cash, balance Six, 
Months, at 7 per cent. Interest. 


Nine and Twelve 


The plat is now on sale at the otfice of 


Nickeus, Wilbur & Nichols, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 
For information, plats and prices, call on or address 


D. L. WILBUR, 


Trustee for Syndicate, 
JAMESTOWN, D. T., or 


GEN’L LAND AGENT, N.P.R.R. 


ST. PAUL, Minn, 





‘*How long have you been married?’ asked 
the clerk at the hotel desk, as the elderly gentle- 
man registered. 

**Two weeks,” replied the happy man. 

“Front !” cried ¢ the clerk, ‘‘show the gentle- 
man to parlor B. Fifteen dollars a day, sir.” 

‘‘Third wife,” calmly said the guest. 

‘*Oh, excuse me. Front, show the gentleman 
to 824 back. Four dollars a week, sir.”—Bur- 


lington Hawkeye. 





| BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. 


| June '83—cu. 


RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES 
and BUILDINGS. 


HOT 


New York Agent for 


BROWN & SHARPE MANUF. Co. 
AMES MANUF. CO., Lathes, &c., 
PRENTICE BROS. DRILLS, 
BRIDGEPORT MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


Lathes and Planers. 


E. P. BULLARD, 
14 wii St., New York. 





PRESSED NUTS | 


Send for Price List. 


Office, 93 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


| 
Works at 
SOUTH CHICAGO. 














- KEUFFEL & ESSER, 


127 FULTON & 42 ANN STREETS, New York. 


BUY REAL ESTATE 


IN THE 


_ OITY OF WALLA-WALLA, 


| THE AGRICULTURAL CENTRE OF WASH- 
| INGTON TERRITORY. 
Well located lots, 60x 120 ft., 
for sale at $250 to $500. 
Address, 


H. H. DEARBORN, 
LOWELL, Mass. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIAL 


RAILROAD ENGINEERS. 


















All Goods Warranted. Send for Illustrated F> «ce List. 
B.—4. 
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STANDARD JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING. 
Adopted by the Leading Railways in this Country and Canada. 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 Liberty Street, New York. 


FOUNDRIES : JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





ra7"In the patent fight between “* LeRoy ” nll: “Dp. A. Hopkins,” an emphatic decision in favor of “ Hopkins ” 
at. was rendered January 3d, 1883. 


—— 


ANOTHER MONTANA COAL DISCOVERY. ELLERS & CO 
From the Bozeman Avant-Courier. WILLIAM S *9 
On Tuesday last we were shown some of the , 
finest specimens of coal that we have seen since PHILAD ELPHIA, 


we came to Montane—nerly 0 yeas ago, The lon and Sel Working, Machine Tol, 


specimens were taken from a vein recently dis- 
covered by Mr. E. W. Conroy, between Miles 

For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, 
Rolling Mills, etc., 


City and Glendive, on Government land. The 
TURN-TABLES, PIVOT BRIDGES, SHAFTING, Ete. 


specimens shown us somewhat resembles canal 
coal, but, in our opinion, are really a cross be- 
Tweedle’s Hydraulic Riveter, 
Tue 1876 Locomotrve Invector. 


tween bituminous and anthracite coal. The vein 
seems to be one of the most valuable discoveries 
of modern times—certainly the most valuable | 
heretofore discovered in Montana. It is eight | 
feet thick, a four foot vein being right above. It | 
does not appear to be either a lignite, bituminous | 
ALL BRASS, WORKED BY ONE MOTION OF A LEVER, 
BRANCH OFFICE : 

manent resident of Bozeman, a grand and suc- 719 Liberty Street, New York. 
cessful bonanza in his recent discovery. 

Mr. Conroy intends sinking a shaft on his claim, | — a eee A 
which, by the way, is close to the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad track, and as we before stated, is PITTSBURGH CAs T.STEEL SPRING WORKS. 


or anthracite coal, but it seems to be a happy 1 
an eight-foot vein with a four-foot spur in the 











combination of all. We have not heretofore 
seen such splendid coal indications, and we be- | 
speak for Mr. Conroy, who happens to be a per- 











immediate vicinity, which will doubtless merge a ad ey ee ee 
into the main vein a short distance from the sur- EXTRA PRESSED Banps 
face. We regard Mr. Conroy’s discovery as one of vom 
the most valuable which has heretofore been TEMPERED RAILROAD 
made in Montana, and we invite the attention of LIGHT 
coal experts to an examination of the specimens ELLIPTIC CARS 
furnished in substantiation of the views herewith 
presented. Cast-Steel 

. SPRINGS. LOCOMOTIVES. 

THE soil and climate of the San Juan Islands : 

renders them peculiarly adapted to raising fruit, seein a A. FRENCH, & CO., SsGet Cannan 
of which the plum, prune and apple do excep- Office and Works, Corner of Liberty and 2ist Streets, PITTSBURCH, PA. 
tionally well. As an example of a successful NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICACO, ST. Louis, 
young apple orchard, we cite that of Mr. James ik A LEE : a” ee — ote <soed ie poncbdbanm ~ 


Tullock, of East Sound, on Orcas Island. His A.—4 
orchard consist of 700 apple trees, which are just 
coming into bearing. These trees are a beautiful 





sight to look at, being planted in straight rows, : 
the land under-drained and in perfect condition, W ASSO i ANOEACTURI MP 
and every tree exhibiting a healthy growth, while t I iaahuly (4 Of 
not a blemished, deformed or diseased tree can s 
seen in the lot. As no diseases of any conse- SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
quence affect the apple trees in this equitable ’ : PORTLAND. MAINE 
climate, this orchard, the finest in San Juan Railway Cars R ’ . 
County, will be a regular and unfailing source of ’ 
income to its enterprising proprietor.— Anacortes ar Wh eel s aaa 
(W. T.) Enterprise. Cc es 
se a 3 NEW YORK OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 

A company for the purpose of constructing a 
neW line of railway, to be known as the Duluth, 18 BROADWAY. 18 BROADWAY. 
Fargo & Black Hills line, was organized in 





Fargo March 5th, and the articles of incorpora- 


tion forwarded to the Territorial secretary for a J. AMES T. P ATTEN, 


: a ae Mag te gat -- om company 5 to 
uild an air line from Duluth to Fargo, via Leech RAIL 

Lake, and thence to the Black Hills” through the WAT BQUIPMENT, 

counties of Cass, Barnes, La Moure, Logan, Em- 


mons, the Indian reservation, Schanasse, Rhine- a. 


hart, Choteau, Delano, Butte and Lawrence, Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &c. ; Portland Company of Portland, 
crossing the Missouri River at or near Fort Yates, . Maine, Locomotives 
and thence in an air line to the Black Hills. The 4 . 





length of the road west from Fargo will be about 
lengllp af She g - {8 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS | 


RATLILWAT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


rrom ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wirnovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRAINS OF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE ranning THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anv FORT DODGE. 








Solid Through ‘Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST, LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VALLEy, 
connecting in Union Depot for al! points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED. and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and | 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pactric, | 
and Atcaison, Topeka & Sante Fe Raiiways. 





("Close Connections made in Union Depot withall trains | 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to’ all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 

REMEMBER ] The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 

* LOUIS RAILWAY are composed of Com- 
fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated | 
PALACE DINING CARS, 


150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to | 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. | 


TACOMA! 


ON PUGET SOUND. 


THE WESTERN TERMINAL CITY 


oF 





THE GREAT TRANSOONTINENTAL 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


INVIGORATING AND AGREEABLE CLIMATE ! 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY ! 


GOOD OPENINGS for BUSINESS MEN 
MANUFACTURERS and FARMERS. 


The Tacoma Land Company is now offering for sale Town 
Lots in Tacoma, and Agricultural Lands of Superior Quality, 
in the vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. . 


DESIRABLE LOTS FOR RESIDENCES 
AND BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


Parties who intend moving to Washington Territory should 
first visit Tacoma before locating, and see the most beauti- 
fully laid out town in the Northwest, whose natural advan- 
tages will recommend themselves at once. 

Full information may be obtained by applying to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 





aug.'2-0 General Manager, Tacoma, W. T. 





NO LINE OF RAILWAY IN THE UNITED STATES HAS DONE MORE TO DEVELOP THE 


CREAT WEST and NORTHWEST 


—— THAN THE 


CHICAGO, pot oA Gy a=. 








IT RUNS TWO FAST EXPRESS TRAINS EACH WAY, DAILY, 


Between CHICAGO «0 MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, COUNCIL BLUFFS, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH © KANSAS CITY, 


ITS TRAIN EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF 
MAGNIFICENT RECLINING CHAIR CARS, PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING AND BUFFET CARS, 
WORLD-FAMOUS DINING CARS, and MOST ELEGANT AND ROOMY DAY CARS, 
2 Rates of fare always as low as the lowest. Baggage checked through. Tickets sold to destination. 4g 
R. R. CABLE, veseneaneneeenanth Gen’! Manager. —CHICACO.— E. ST. JOHN, Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agent. 


RICEIARD DUDGEOM, 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 








Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
Mareh, ° —cu. 





DL WORT Pn ¥ Ol, Line, ‘CALUMET IRON & STEEL C0,, 


Chicago, 11., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pi METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


Heavy Steel Castings, 


RAILROAD 


BOAT SPIKES, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


D.—4. i August, ’83-—-cu. 
i 


THE “ MONITOR.” 


A New Lifting Injector for Locomotives. 


FRIEDMANN’S PATENT 


LOCOMOTIVE INJECTORS, 


Lifting and Non-Lifting, with all Latest Improvements, 


EJECTORS FOR WATER STATIONS, 
Construction Trains, etc. 


OILERS, LUBRICATORS, Ere. 
WATKEY’S PATENT VALVE SEAT. 





NATHAN & DREYFUS, 
NEW YORK. 





Send for Descriptive Circular. 
C.—4. 





